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“Why can’t tele- state Commer ce 
phone rates be re- Commission. 


duced?” is a ques- 
tion that is often 
asked of telephone 
men these days. Ever since the business 
slump began, this query has been almost 
as common as the perfunctory greeting, 
“How are you?” but it has usually been 
uttered with more feeling. 

The 


answer is plain enough to those engaged 


And it has demanded an answer. 


in the telephone business, but the public 
are slow to understand why teleplione ser- 
vice rates do not ride up and down the 
scale just like other prices. Of course, the 
public generally are interested only in 
reductions. 

* * +. * 

More and more telephone companies are 
taking pains to educate their communities 
as to why their rates have not followed 
the downward trend of many other prices. 

In some localities this work has not been 
started until the company was squarely up 
against an insistent demand for a rate re- 


“ 


duction “in line with other depression 


prices, which is usually offered as an 
argument why there should be revision 
downward.” 

In other places the company was wise 
in forestalling such a demand. By in- 
forming the public before the clamor for 
lower rates reached an acute stage, the 
company is in better position to maintain 
its rights. 

It is natural for service companies to 
hesitate to rush into print at this time with 
public information seeking to justify rates 
that were established 


when times were 


“WHY CAN’T TELEPHONE RATES BE 
REDUCED?” REQUIRES ANSWER 


more prosperous, but it is a subject that 
can be handled effectively if the facts are 


properly presented. 
* * *k * 


One of the best answers to the question, 
“Why can’t telephone rates be reduced?” 
which has come to our attention is con- 
tained in an advertisement recently car- 
ried in a Springfield, Mo., paper by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. It pre- 
sents points that all te'ephone men can 
utilize with good effect. 

Defining the query as a natural question 
on the part of the telephone user, the 
company makes a candid answer, beginning 


as follows: 


“Those unfamiliar with the telephone 
business find it difficult to understand why 
telephone rates have rémained level while 
the prices of so many things have come 
down. Why is this? Raw materials are 
down. Wages in most lines are lower. 
Almost every commodity is lower. Why 
not telephone costs? This is a fair ques- 
tion. It must be met fairly—and squarely. 

It is not that we are unwilling to reduce 
rates in Springfield. We are unable to 
lower them. 

Our records show that in Springfield in 
1931 we failed by $62,926 to earn simple 
interest on the money required to erect the 
plant and equipment necessary to provide 
telephone service. Our best estimate indi- 
cates similar losses this year. 

These financial statements are from offi- 
cial records. The methods used in keep- 
ing them are laid down in strict fashion by 
the federal government through the Inter- 


A return of less 
than simple interest 
undoubtedly 
surprises you. Ina 
period of decreasing costs in almost every 
line, it does seem logical that unusual 
profits might have crept into a business 
where the price level has been maintained.” 


.¢ « ® 


Then follows a plain statement as to how 
the telephone business fundamentally dif- 
fers from other businesses, and why a 
telephone company cannot adjust itself to 
changing conditions as easily as other con- 
cerns do. 

It sells service comprised of telephone 
calls, each of which is “tailor-made,” and 
produced on demand of the customer at 
any hour of the day or night. The more 
calls there are the greater is the cost to 
the company, and at this time, with fam- 
ilies doubling up in living quarters, and 
using the neighbor’s telephone, the com- 
pany reported more calls per station than 
in 1928. 


Another strong point was presented as 


follows: 


“The telephone business should not be 
compared with the ordinary business for 
a second reason: It is a permanent business. 

To meet the public demand for adequate 
telephone service, we have had to erect an 
extensive system of wires, cables, poles, 
buildings and equipment that reaches into 
every part of town. This is the plant and 
this plant is permanent. Once installed, 
the property remains until replaced. 

A cable is up, we will assume, to serve 
50 customers in three blocks. Along come 
hard times and 25 of these people lose 
their jobs. They promptly order out their 
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Can we take down the cable, 
roll it up, and store it away, explaining to 
the other 25 customers that this particular 
section is no longer frofitable and that we 
will resume service later? 

The answer, of course, is ‘No.’ 
cable remains. 


telephones. 


The 
We must keep on inspect- 
ing it, repairing it, servicing it. The ex- 
pense keeps on, the income goes down. 
Throughout the telephone system in 
Springfield this fact of fixed plant—of 
almost inflexible overhead—is demonstrated. 
It is a telephone economic principle recog- 
nized by all who have studied the peculiar- 
ities of the telephone Other 
businesses may reduce stocks. If things 
get worse, they may finally close up, bank 
their surplus made in the good old days 
when profit was high, and wait for con- 
ditions to improve. We cannot. We are 
obligated to continue to furnish service. 


business. 


Our cable is up. It must stay there.” 


* ok of ok 
Attention is likewise called to a third 


fundamental difference in the telephone 
business, namely, that service rates did not 


Whi'e all 


other prices were soaring, telephone rates 


rise during the boom period. 


remained the same. According to the 


Bell 


ment, Springfield has had the same tele- 


Southwestern company’s announce- 
phone rate ever since 1919. 
“Our business is regulated by law,” the 


“Would it 


not be an inconsistent law which one year 


company reminds the public. 


says ‘You can’t go up with everything else,’ 
and another year says, ‘You must go down; 


everything else is down’? 
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“Aside from any legal phase, however, 
it would seem in fairness that an industry 
whose well-being is essential to the com- 
munity, and which has not increased its 
rates for 13 years, should not be asked to 
reduce them when prices are down.” 


* * * * 


Emphasis is also laid on the high taxes 
paid by the company, amounting to 20 
cents per telephone per month. The mount- 
ing tax burden has more than offset the 
operating economies the company has been 
forced to make because of reduced rev- 
enues. 

Another paragraph of this effective an- 
nouncement shows that notwithstanding a 
lower income the company has maintained 
its service standards, and because of em- 
ployes’ loyalty and good management the 
public still gets full value for the dollar it 
pays in rates. 

It is arguments like these that compa- 
nies should get before their cus‘omers, for 
the logic will appeal to thinking people and 
serve as an effective answer to the ever- 
recurring question, “Why can’t telephone 
rates be reduced during this era of low 
prices ?” 

* ok ok x 

The same subject is discussed in an 
article written by Riley E. Eglen, vice- 
chairman of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia, which 


appears in the November 24 issue of Public 


Other Revenues; Possible 


Companies Are in Communication Business Which Covers More Than Purely 
Transmitting Human Voice—Some Revenue-Producing Services—Paper Read 
at the Columbus Meeting of United States Independent Telephone Association 


By George B. Quatman, 
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No. 24. 


Utilities Fortnightly, but more from the 
standpoint of the regulatory body. The 
title of Commissioner Eglen’s article is 
“Why Telephone Rates Stand Unchanged,” 
and he argues that telephone companies’ 
methods of setting up depreciation re- 
serves have a good deal to do with the 
difficulty of changing rates in critical 
years. 

While he declares that nothing should he 
done to retard the progress of telephone 
development—which he praises highly—he 
suggests that “a limit considerably below 
20 per cent of the investment costs” will 
have to be placed upon depreciation re- 
serves. This limit, he says, is required 
because of the possibil'ty of using these 
funds to make changes in equipment be- 
fore such changes are actually necessary. 

Other suggestions are that the earnings 
from the investment of depreciation funds 
reserves, “in 


should be credited to such 


order to reduce the burden on the sub- 


scribers of furnishing all accruals to these 
reserves.” Furthermore, that the consent 


of state commissions should be obtained 


additions are 


that the 


before large made to the 


property, and state should also 


control to a greater extent the relations 


between the operating unit and the hold- 
ing company. 


Congress will probably consider these 


matters when it takes up the subject of 
holding future. 


companies in the near 


By-Products 


General Manager, Telephone Engineering & Management Corp., Lima, Ohio 


In times like these, of diminishing reve- 
nues and sinking station reports, telephone 
managers naturally turn to every promise 
This 


other income may properly be defined as 


of a source of new or extra income. 


that arising from any activity that can be 
undertaken by the without de- 
tracting from its regular revenues. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the principal reason that every telephone 
company is in business is to give telephone 
service. The serving of its subscribers, in 
its primary and elemental way, must be its 
chief concern first, last and always. Extra 
revenue efforts, therefore, must not inter- 
fere with this main function of the busi- 
Care must also be taken in embarking 


company 


ness. 


on any enterprise that it will not produce 
a revenue at the expense of the established 
revenue sources of the company. 

The inventive genius of man is con- 
stantly bringing about improvements and 
application of the principles of communi- 
cation. Many of these new ideas are find- 
ing a ready response among the customers 
of the company. The demands for their 
use by the public must be met. It is a per- 
fectly natural thing that in doing this the 
company should produce additional revenue 
for itself. 

Other revenue services may frequently be 
furnished through the use of existing facili- 
ties. Without the addition of new employes 
and by utilization of idle plant facilities, 


many companies have found it possible to 
materially increase the revenues by offer- 
ing services kindred to that of the telephone. 

It has often been stated, and no one in 
the telephone business will deny the fact. 
that the greatest asset of the business is 
its public relations. In furnishing  sub- 
scribers with this extra service at a nom- 
inal rate, we demonstrated to the public 
our desire to be always of the utmost serv- 
ice to them. 

It frequently happens that in furnishing 
a non-subscriber with special equipment 
which he may desire, we introduce him to 
the business and ultimately make of him a 
subscriber of our regular service. Success- 
ful business enterprises demand the utiliza- 
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tion of all legitimate means to attract and 

hold customers. The telephone business can 

be no exception to these general rules. 
By-Products of the Industry. 

In recent years the by-products of many 
industries have been the salvation of these 
respective industries. Were it not for the 
development of these by-products, the in- 
dustries themselves would have failed. 


Take the most important of all our in- 
dustries—agriculture: If our farmers of 
the Middle West depended entirely upon 
the grains that they grow upon their soils, 
their income would be insufficient to meet 
their taxes, much less earn for them a 
livelihood. It has only been through the 
development of the by-products on the 
farm—the cows, the chickens, the produc- 
tion of apple butter and the other little 
things that the women usually care for 
about the farm—that money has been pro- 
duced with which to pay the telephone bill. 

Consider the tanning industry: A few 
years ago when the hide was tanned, the 
disposal of the hair was quite a problem. 
It was not only valueless but was costly to 
dispose of. Today it is a valuable asset 
for it is used for the production of plaster, 
felt, padding for furniture, upholstering, 
: and in many other ways 
it is in high demand. It has gone a long 
way towards offsetting the losses sustained 
in the tanning industry due to the develop- 
ment of synthetic leathers. 


cushion materials 


Our sister utilities, the gas companies, 
make a tremendous earning from their by- 
products. After the gas is taken from the 
well and before it is taken to the customers, 
large quantities of gasoline are extracted 
and -other by-products developed. 

The electric power companies and the 
transportation companies that are on their 
toes have by-product developments, and the 
telephone companies should do _ likewise. 

The primary function of the telephone 
companies is communication and they per- 
form this function through the basis of 
leasing their facilities. They are not mer- 
chants, have little experience and are not 
practically fitted for the stocking of mer- 
chandisable apparatus for sale to the public 
but are experts in the leasing or hiring out 
of facilities and services in any form of 
communication. 

Now the word “communication” must be 
given a broader interpretation. We style 
ourselves telephone people, meaning that 
We are in the business of transmitting the 
actual sound of the human voice; as a 
matter of fact we are in the communica- 
tion business, which covers more than 
purely transmitting the human voice. 

‘he sound of a bell conveying definite 
sienals having a meaning is a communica- 
tien just as much as the writing of a let- 
ter. It is, of course, more condensed but 
of higher speed. This was one of the meth- 
od: of communication in the earlier stages 
of communication and it is still valuable 
Wien it is necessary to communicate a mes- 
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sage to a man in a field or within a fac- 
tory building, his exact whereabouts being 
unknown. 

For example, an incoming telephone call 
lands at your patron's office, destined for 
a particular party of that concern. He is 
not present at this extension telephone and 
his exact location is unknown; therefore, 
the ancient method of communication by 
the sound of a bell or chime is still the 
most practical method of communicating 

















“The Primary Function of Telephone Com- 

panies,” Said Mr. Quatman, ‘“‘Is Communi- 

cation, and They Perform This Function 

Through the Basis of Leasing Their Fa- 

cilities. They Are Experts in the Leasing 

or Hiring Out of Facilities and Services in 
Any Form of Communication.” 


to him that he is urgently wanted. This 
signal call is turned on and he responds 
to the nearest telephone, the connection is 
established, and you have supplemented 
your telephone service by completing the 
communication. 

The signal call system has further uses: 
by connecting it to a time clock, it can 
be arranged to blow the factory whistle 
at starting and closing times; it can be 
attached to the night buttons, when certain 
employes desire to enter the building after 
working hours, and call the night watch- 
man who can come to the particular door 
and check the employes or management in 
and out of the premises. It can be used 
for the purposes of receiving inward calls 
during the night or holidays by having cer- 
tain trunk lines turn on signal bells which 
permit the night watchman to answer from 
any location in order that important mes- 
sages may be delivered to him; and he, 
in turn, can deliver them to the proper 
parties. 

It is true that these systems can be pur- 
chased from any electrical dealer, but so 
can intercommunicating telephones and 
switchboards. I feel that the telephone 
companies are better equipped to install 


es 
wn 


these signaling devices and lease them to 
their customers at rates which would pro- 
vide profit to the telephone company and 
which are still below the cost at which 
customers could make their own installa- 
tions, when consideration is taken of the 
investment, depreciation and annual main- 
tenance costs which they must pay to the 
local electrician to keep these systems in 
order. 

There is the question of burglar alarm 
systems. There are many burglar alarm 
systems on the market which the customer 
can purchase and install himself; but I be- 
lieve the telephone companies are better 
equipped to advise the customer as to the 
type of burglar alarm equipment he should 
install than the lecal electrician, for the 
reason that the telephone company’s knowl- 
edge deals exclusively with signal currents. 

In the establishment of burglar alarm 
systems it is usually very unwise to sound 
off an alarm of any type in the location 
in which the burglar is working because 
this either frightens him away and he is 
not caught or he starts shooting his way 
to liberty and somebody gets hurt. The 
most satisfactory burglar alarm system 
must be one in which the alarm is immedi- 
ately given to the police station, showing 
exactly where the burglarly is being com- 
mitted. 

The burglar alarm system must be fool- 
proof;-one in which the batteries cannot 
be disconnected in order to prevent the 
system from operating. Therefore, no bat- 
teries should be located upon the premises 
but current should be fed out from the 
telephone company’s central office. 

If the wires are short-circuited, opened 
or grounded the alarm must go off just 
the same. This result can only be satis- 
factorily produced through the medium of 
the telephone company’s service which has 
plenty of idle cable pairs over which this 
service can be rendered. Factories and de- 
partment stores become ready customers to 
this service. With the coming winter of 
unemployment, burglaries will undoubtedly 
be on the increase. It behooves the mer- 
chants and manufacturers to install this 
service not only for the protection of their 
respective businesses but as an aid to soci- 


ety to deprive such culprits of their free- 
dom. 


Not long ago one of our customers, a 
department store, had their valuable furs 
stolen and the culprits were not caught. 
Immediately thereafter, they installed our 
burglar alarm system. Burglars, knowing 
that our service had been installed and that 
if they opened a window or door to the 
building an alarm would be sounded, con- 
cealed themselves within the building dur- 
ing the day. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing an accomplice drove up in front of the 
building in an automobile. 

They planned to grab an armful of furs, 
realizing an alarm would sound when the 
front door was opened, but felt that they 
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would be able to get away in the automo- 
bile before the alarm was given to the 
police and they could get there. 

However, to their complete surprise when 
they opened the front door their acccm- 
plice in the automobile was in charge of 
the police, and other policemen were wait- 
ing to receive the men with the furs. They 
were not aware of the fact that when they 
stepped on the rug at the head of the stairs 
and again when they opened the case of 
valuable furs, an alarm went off. 

This service can be sold quite extensively 
to cigarette dealers. One of the greatest 
objects of theft today are cigarettes. To- 
bacco dealers tell me that cigarettes, once 
in the hands of thieves, are as good as cash 
to them. Several of our clients purchase 
our service for the protection of their cig- 
arette cases only. 


The cost of the service, which is very 
flexible, depending entirely upon the amount 
of protection required, is a good revenue- 
producer for the telephone company. It 
is indispensable to banks. Banks may have 
installed their own burglar alarm systems 
but they still should supplement their own 
burglar alarm system with the telephone 
company’s system for the purpose of bring- 
ing the pclice immediately to the scene of 
the crime. The cost to the bank for such 
supplemental service is only the cost of the 
two cable pairs plus a small monthly charge 
for the ammeter relay equipment. 

There is quite a field for the residence 
intercommunicating system, where it is not 
essential to have city service from all of the 
points and a less expensive intercommuni- 
cating system is desired, such as small tele- 
phone systems between the master’s rooms 
and the kitchen, with perhaps additional 
telephones in the garage or the chauffeur’s 
quarters. 

There 
between 


is also a field for this service 
small shops where the business 
telephone is sometimes located in the resi- 
dence and all business is transacted from 
there but an intercommunicating system is 
required between the shop and the resi- 
dence; between the barn and the home in 
the case of a farm. 

These are small, inexpensive installations 
and I feel that the telephone company is 
well adapted to render this service. It 
can often use its old equipment for this 
purpose which could never be applied to 
any other use and thus a small monthly 
rental could be secured on what otherwise 
would have been valueless apparatus. 

One of the most valuable by-products 
of the telephone industry in the past, from 
an earnings’ viewpoint, has been program 
service. I do not know just what to pre- 
dict at the present time for program serv- 
ice. I am quite sure that all telephone 
companies which entered into program 
service when it first started and avoided 
heavy investments in equipment, will tell 
you today that they have gotten back every 
dollar of their investment with some little 
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profit, although this business is rapidly 
declining. 

I have always maintained that the tele- 
phone companies having program service 
charged entirely too much for this serv- 
ice; that the day would come when the 
prices they were charging would have to 
be reduced if they hoped to retain their 
saturation of customers. 

We must admit that we have always 
operated at a very low price level and our 








Let’s .Concentrate on. Telephone 
Business! 

Let’s forget everything else and con- 
centrate on the telephone business. Let’s 
build for the future with a confidence 
that will be an inspiration to everyone 
with whom we come into contact. 

Faith is an absolute cure for fear; so 
let’s have faith in ourselves, our industry 
and our future. The world cannot do 
without the telephone, for there is no 
substitute—H. E. Bradley, president, 
Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic 
Association. 








clientele is gradually decreasing during this 
present unemployment era. However, we 
are still able to operate, taking in a few 
more dollars every month than is required 
for the operation of the business. 

The good-will which has been built up 
for the telephone companies through the 
various branches of program service has 
been very favorable. I believe that if we 
were to operate at a slight deficit for a 
number of years, we would still continue 
program service on account of the tre- 
mendous value that it has to the telephone 
companies. 

When funerals are to be conducted at 
chapels and near relatives are unable to 
attend the services due to illness or other 
infirmities, we arrange to place our micro- 
phone at the point of the services and 
carry these services to the bedside of the 
indisposed person. We are able to collect 
money for such a set-up but find that the 


sympathetic attitude of the public in the- 


thoughtfulness of the telephone company 
doing things so human, is of greater value 
to the company than the charges made. 
Revenue can be produced from public 
address systems. Apparatus of this type 
is not nearly as expensive as it was a few 
years ago and is in great demand when 
public speakers arrive in the community, 
for church revivals, football games, fairs, 
etc. It could be leased to the public at a 
profit and the service highly appreciated. 
In speaking of service, I would like to 
pause for a moment to tell you of our 
“secretarial service.’ This service is di- 


-vided into four parts: 


First, the interception of a call to a tele- 
phone where there is no one to answer it. 
For example, a doctor steps out for an 
hour and desires to have his calls inter- 
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cepted and a report of the messages taken 
and delivered to him upon his return. His 
absence may cover the period of an hour 
or a month. The company will, upon re- 
quest of the subscriber, intercept such calls 
for him and give him a report of every- 
thing that transpires in connection with his 
telephone during his absence. 


Second, the completion of a message 
desired to be communicated by telephone 
to a telephone that does not answer or is 
busy. For example, the business man is 
not going home for dinner and attempts 
several times to call his residence telephone, 
which does not respond or is busy. He 
has to keep his engagement so calls the 
secretarial operator, giving her the mes- 
sage and she delivers it to his residence 
when the telephone is not busy or his family 
returns. Or in the evening he calls up 
a certain party and finds him not at home. 
He wishes to retire or perhaps leave the 
city, so he calls the secretarial operator who 
delivers his message when the party returns 
home. 


The third branch consists of service given 
to you similar to that of a hotel, such 
as waking you at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing or two o’clock in the afternoon, which- 
ever is your pleasure; takes care of taxi 
cabs or calls you at a certain time to com- 
plete local communications. 

The fourth branch consists of any serv- 
ice which can be performed through the 
combined medium of the telephone and a 
private secretary. For example, if a card 
club wishes to meet on a certain after- 
noon, give the names of the club members 
to the secretarial operator and she will 
call them for you; or if you have been 
appointed a member of Hoover’s Spread- 
the-Work Club and you are to call members 
at a certain time, the secretarial operator 
will call them for you. 

Of course, this service is destined to 
make telephone service all the more valu- 
able to the public, yet it would be abused 
by many so that it is necessary a slight 
charge be made for this service. The 
charge for every call made or message 
taken for the subscriber requesting this 
service is ten cents, and we have had no ob- 
jections whatsoever upon the part of the 
public to these charges. 

While the revenue has not been very 
great yet it has been sufficient to justify 
our experiment because of the slight cost 
of the apparatus required to set up this 
service and the good-will built up for the 
telephone company. The pride with which 
the people in the community point to the 
features that they have with their tele- 
phone has a value that would be hard to 
definitely determine. 

There are many other little refinements 
that the fastidious persons of this day want, 
such as colored telephones. There is no 
particular reason why the person, who wants 
colored telephones and is willing to pay 
for them, should not have them. It is true 
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that the telephone companies cannot afford 
to install any color telephone the patron 
might wish, because this would increase 
their inventory account in telephone instru- 
ments and render obsolete many telephone 
instruments that have many years of use- 
ful life with no opportunity of regaining 
their salvage value. 

We cannot stand back and say to the 
customer: “You dare not purchase such 
an instrument and have it connected to our 
lines” when he wants it; supply it to him 
as special apparatus, making a monthly 
charge to cover the investment, deprecia- 
tion and maintenance of this type of 
equipment. 

The handset proving a fine 
by-product. Throughout our operating 
area we have not as yet had any complaint 
upon our charge of 50 cents per month for 
handset equipment. Even during the de- 
pression there has been a constant demand 
for this equipment. This has helped in a 
small way to increase our per station reve- 
nue where rate increases have been impos- 
sible for some time. 


itself is 


Directory advertising is one of the oldest 
by-products of the telephone industry and 
the one of which most telephone companies 
have taken advantage. It is a profitable by- 
product department of our company. In 
our small communities, where the volume 
of contacts to be made in a given time is 
not so great, we have been able to sell our 
own advertising. 

However, in the larger communities 
where a large volume of contacts must be 
made in a short period of time, we have 
found it far more profitable to employ con- 
cerns, such as L. M. Berry & Co. of Day- 
ton, Ohio, to do this work. Their trained 
forces will sell a higher volume of adver- 
tising for a higher dollar for the space 
sold than the average telephone company’s 
forces are able to do. 

Then again, we have found it very ad- 
vantageous in directory advertising not to 
disclose to the public that there is any 
profit, avoiding the criticism that “we pay 
for our telephone, why should we pay for 
the publication of your directory?” When 
the public understands that the directory 
is not being published by the telephone 
company, they drop this more quickly from 
their minds and appreciate the value of the 
directory as an advertising medium for 
their respective businesses. 

We find that by making telephone direc- 
tory advertising payable monthly more 
space can be sold at higher prices and with 
less complaint on the part of the public. 
\Ve do not deem it advisable to include 
the cost of advertising or any of the other 
special apparatus that we might sell to the 
public with the telephone bills. In the case 
oi directory advertising we have their 
checks made to a separate concern in order 
that at the end of the year when the cus- 
tomers’ budget are being analyzed, they 
do not confuse directory advertising with 
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the amount that they are paying for their 
telephone. 

Probably one of the most important by- 
products the telephone industry would like 
to have me discuss is telegraph service. 
I have always felt that telegraph service 
is a necessary means of communication; 
as important as telephonic communication, 
different and non-competitive in most in- 
stances. 

A telegram is used to confirm a fact, 
or request the confirmation of a fact, but is 
of no value where fact must be 
developed; in the latter instance the tele- 
phone must be used so the minds of the 
two parties can communicate with each 
other; then when it is important the facts 
so developed by the telephone conversation 
must be confirmed by telegraph. 

Telegraph service is a cheap method of 
communication where only a one-way con- 
versation is desired and of short duration, 
that can be placed over the wires at the 
convenience of the company. The wires 
must not be held in abeyance to the con- 
venience of the subscriber, as in the case 
of a long distance telephone call. 


some 


As a whole, the telegraph is more supple- 
mental than competitive to telephone serv- 
ice. After more than a year and a half’s 
experience with the operation of telegraph 
service in all of our offices we have not 
found any diminution in our long distance 
service. Careful observations have been 
made of our larger accounts and no shrink- 
age in our long distance calls is noticed: 
An analysis of the telegrams sent does not 
indicate that any of them replaced long 
distance calls. 


This service can be installed in the tele- 
phone company’s offices at practically no 
cost, using present help without interfer- 
ence to the telephone company’s business. 
The revenues derived therefrom are prop- 
erly by-product and are revenues which 
the telephone company would not other- 
wise have obtained. 

The supplying of this service is greatly 
appreciated by the public, for in most in- 
stances it gives them telegraph service 24 
hours of the day for seven days of the 
week. This they never had before as the 
telegraph companies could not afford to 
keep an office open these hours due to the 
small volume of business originating in 
these smaller communities. 

It is based upon an economic principle 
that the elimination of duplication of rent, 
light, heat and effort always result in a 
salvage which should be picked up by the 
telephone company. At the present time 
it has not been determined if the com- 
mission paid the telephone company is ade- 
quate or not as it is still experimental; but 
in all cases we have entered into a contract 
with the Postal Telegraph Co. for only 
one year and can re-adjust these commis- 
sions to a fairer division of the salvage 
made in the application of this economic 
principle. It is a by-product that the tele- 
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phone companies can profitably enter into. 

There is a small field of revenue in the 
supplying of amplifying equipment on 
private telephones for people who have 
defective hearing. Keys can be leased to 
subscribers to supply holding features on 
incoming calls. The subscriber can hold 
incoming calls while he uses his telephone 
to obtain other information and many other 
minor things. It must be borne in mind 
that all of the charges must be on a leased 
basis. Telephone companies are experts 
on leasing communication facilities but are 
poor merchants. 

Telephone business, one of constant striv- 
ing for perfection improvement and greater 
usefulness to those born in the mind of 
Alexander Graham Bell, has become the 
ideal of all those who give of their energy 
that the business may succeed. The words 
of summons spoken by Mr. Bell when he 
said, “Mr. Watson, come here; I want 
you” still typify the demands of the pub- 
lic whom we serve. I know of no greater 
service than that demand be satisfied. 


Broadcast Programs by Telephone 
Creates New Industry. 

On October 1, 1932, the number of tele- 
phone-radio subscribers in Switzerland to- 
taled about 4,000 against about 2,000 instal- 
lations at the beginning of April, 1932. This 
system whereby telephone subscribers can 
enjoy radio broadcasts without actually 
owning a radio set is somewhat similar to 
program service in the United States. 

Up to September 1, the leading center 
was the city of Zurich with 904 subscribers, 
followed by Basel with 737, Berne with 
505, Lausanne with 327, Geneva with 308, 
etc. 

According to a recent statement, the 
Telegraph and Telephone Administration 
together with some Swiss manufacturers, 
under the name of “Pro Telephon,” have 
opened a semi-official propaganda and sell- 
ing institution in Zurich, with the main 
purpose of advising and guiding interested 
parties in the installation of telephone sys- 
tems, and large house centrals, as well as 
demonstrating, selling and installing wired 
telephone radio sets. 


Minnesota Convention Scheduled 
for Latter Part of January. 

The executive committee of the Minne- 
sota Telephone Association met recently 
and selected January 25, 26 and 27 as the 
dates on which to hold the 24th annual con- 
vention next year. The convention will be 
held in St. Paul at the Hotel St. Paul. 

In advising TELEPHONY of the conven- 
tion dates, Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., 
of St. Paul, says: “The entire 11th floor 
of the hotel will be available for manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ exhibits. We ex- 
pect to have our usual program, banquet 
and dance. Instead of the manufacturers 
and jobbers being the hosts, they will be 
the guests of the association at the coming 
convention.” 








Strange Times—Strange Methods Used 


Story of Company's Most Enthusiastic and Successful Sales Campaign: The 
Vote-a-Phone Campaign—Unique Methods Used by Company and Employes 
in Turning Station Losses Into Net Gain—Other Advantages of Campaign 


By Wm. Saltmarsh, 


Sales Manager, Central West Public Service Co., Sac 


The president and vice-president have 
been inaugurated in the Republic of Tele- 
phania, Congress has convened, worked, 
and adjourned—after determining the 
necessary activities to “balance the budget” 
of sales and new business for 1933. And 
all was the result of the most enthusiastic 
and successful sales campaign in the his- 
tory of Central West Public Service Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Late in August the eight areas which 
comprise the central division of the com- 
operating telephone properties in 
lowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, were organized into the Republic of 
Telephania for the purpose of electing a 


pany, 


president, vice-president and members of 
Each area became a “congres- 
sional district” privileged to elect two con- 
gressmen and two congresswomen. 


Congress. 


Each installation during the campaign 
qualified the seller of that telephone to 
vote for any two employes (one man and 
one woman) within the seller’s area. The 
area selling the greatest percentage of its 
quota automatically elected its area man- 
ager president of Telephania, and the man- 
ager of the area in second place became 
vice-president. The quotas were determined 
by multiplying the number of ‘operating 
employes in each area by four. The quota 
for the division was the sum of the eight 
area quotas and totaled 1,430 stations. 

E. B. Samp, general manager of the 
division, launched the “Vote-A-Phone Cam- 
paign” through a series of meetings. At 
these meetings groups of from 45 to 90 
employes were in attendance. Discussions 
concerning sales methods, campaign details 
and the organization of prospect lists were 
carried on by the area managers and Wm. 
Saltmarsh, sales manager. 

It was apparent to the management that 
the success of the “Vote-A-Phone Cam- 
paign” would depend entirely upon the 
courage and enthusiasm of the employes 
contacting the public on sales. Particular 
sales ability, or knowledge of telephone 
service, seemed to be of minor importance 
in this campaign, which followed a period 


when stations had been lost in large num- . 


bers. These losses formed a large group 
of prospects, who were former subscribers. 
They had enjoyed telephone service and 
were familiar with it. They recognized 
that telephone service was desirable. In a 
great number of cases they really wanted 
telephone service but, for any one of dozens 
of apparently good reasons, including 


“can't afford it,” the telephone had gone 
out of service. 

These were the people who must be sold 
through the courage of the employe group 
to tackle a tough job, and the enthusiasm 
to keep going on and on over the rough 
spots of daily rebuffs. And this was in a 
territory supported almost entirely by agri- 

















Frank Milthollan, of Omaha, Neb., Presi- 
dent of the Central West Public Service 
Co., in Addressing Employe Meetings Dur- 
ing the “Vote—A-Phone Campaign,” Impart- 
ed Enthusiasm and Inspiration to Each Em- 
ploye to Use Every Effort te Save and Sell 
Telephone Stations. 
culture, in which the new corn crop was 
being burned for fuel because of the low 
market price, and during the days when 
wheat reached its all-time low in the 
Chicago market. 

Courage may be born of necessity, but 
only inspiration can provide the enthusiasm 
necessary for even the most courageous to 
whip great odds. Frank Milhollan, presi- 
dent of Central West Public Service Co., 
in addressing these employe meetings, sup- 
plied this inspiration. His frank discus- 
sions of the need for success bolstered the 
inherent courage of every person in the 
division. His practical optimism sent back 
to the job a group of people eager to turn 
loose an avalanche of effort—that stations 
might be sold and saved. 

During August more than 600 stations 
had been lost in the division. The cam- 
paign opened in September, when 514 in- 
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City, lowa 


stallations were made but the month closed 
with a net loss of 181 stations. Late in 
September the attention of the operating 
force was particularly directed toward sav- 
ing stations as well as making sales—and 
in the period running from October 7 to 
November 19, installations totaled 1,503 sta- 
tions with a net gain of 453 stations. This 
gain provides an increase in annual billing 
of approximately $10,000, practically all of 
which is being served through existing 
facilities and with no increase in operating 
personnel. 

The “Vote-A-Phone Campaign” saw the 
development of the rather unique practice 
in several communities of the company 
(through its employes) helping the farmer 
market his crop. Studies were made of 
crop conditions and consumer demands in 
the various areas. Where a local surplus 
was found, the situation was reported and 
efforts made to find an immediate market 
elsewhere. Frequently buyer and _ seller 
were brought together within the local or 
neighboring exchange area through the 
services of the company employes, and 
telephoned inquiries. 

Where it was found that the company 
could provide financial assistance for mar- 
keting part of the crop to the advantage of 
all concerned, this was done. In one ter- 
ritory which had a bumper crop of pota- 
toes, the company found a market for sev- 
eral carloads and lent financial help toward 
sacks and transportation, since these re- 
quired laying out cash in advance of de- 
livery and sale. In another community, 
surplus oats were hauled and stored; in 
others, various schemes were evolved to 
aid in the expense of handling and shell- 
ing corn; and elsewhere to a lesser de- 
gree, similar activities were carried on. 

With the help of these special activities, 
it might have been expected that a greater 
number of installations should have re- 
sulted. No doubt, more stations could have 
been obtained had the installations been 
made in the usual manner. However, it 
was determined that an attempt be made 
to get every new subscriber—and all pos- 
sible existing subscribers to residence and 
rural service—paid in full six months in 
advance. This slowed up the number of 
calls, of course, but stabilized the subscrib- 
er group and will promote easier selling in 
the months to come. No additions were 
made to the regular operating force dur- 
ing the campaign. 

The success of this attempt is outstand- 
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December 10, 1932. 


ing. At one exchange in charge of an 
agent, there were 131 stations, most of 
them rural, in service at the beginning of 
the campaign. This exchange is located in 
a territory producing this year a bumper 
crop of potatoes. The agent, a young 
woman, personally made sales resulting in 
the installation of 35 rural stations, paid 
in advance six months or more. One of 
them is paid in full until May, 1934. 

In southeastern Iowa a group of four 
small exchanges under one local manager 
increased stations in service 20 per cent and 
the new stations are paid up three, six or 
twelve months in advance. In the north- 
west Iowa territory, the employes in one 
group of four exchanges closed 174 sales, 
76 of which are paid six or more months 
in advance, as are more than 30 per cent 
of all the rural subscribers which were 
served at the beginning of the campaign. 
These are typical of dozens of similar in- 
teresting situations to be found through- 
out the 116 exchanges included in the di- 
vision. 

Close of Campaign. 

As the campaign drew to its close, the 
competition for the political offices and for 
the votes of fellow employes increased the 
interest and enthusiasm. Several leading 
candidates for congressional positions 
mailed round-robin circular letters solicit- 
ing votes. Meetings were held frequently 
within the areas, and at each of them a 
lot of “politics” developed. Every one 
watched eagerly for the WVote-A-Phone 
News—as the campaign bulletins were 
called—which were mailed from the divi- 
sion offices frequently, showing the prog- 
ress of the candidates. 

The Vote-A-Phone campaign closed at 
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midnight, November 19. The Canby area, 
made up of 13 exchanges in western Min- 
nesota and northeastern South Dakota 
elected its manager, Walter H. Schrupp, 
to the presidency by selling 192 per cent of 
the area quota. H. A. Greisbach, manager 
of the Le Mars area, was elected vice- 
president. His area, which includes 13 ex- 
changes in northwest Iowa, sold 161.5 per 
cent of its quota, just beating out the Sac 
City area which had a figure of 161.17 per 
cent in the percentage column. 
Areas Exeed Quotas. 

Seven of the eight areas exceeded their 
quotas, and the division quota of 1,430 
was badly broken in the sale of 2.017 sta- 
tions, the result of an average sale of 6.1 
station for every operating employe in the 
division. Over 90 per cent of all employes 
are credited with the sale of one or more 
stations during the campaign, and one or 
more sales were registered in 115 of 116 
exchanges in the division. 

Gerenal Manager Samp then sent forth 
the call for Congress to meet November 25 
and 26 at the Warrior Hotel in Sicux City, 
Iowa, for work, play and the inauguration 
ceremonies. Several business sessions were 
held in which the activities for 1933 were 
discussed. President Frank Milhollan con- 
cluded the meeting on Saturday, November 
26, with the principal address of the ses- 
sion. His topic was, “Where Do We Go 
From Here”? 

And 60 Central West people journeyed 
homeward, enthusiastically determined to 
spread among their fellow employes the 
gospel of station-selling and station-saving, 
that the answer to “Where Do We Go 
From Here’? may be Success and Prog- 
ress during the months to come. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Practices to Be Followed When Two Operators Meet on a 
Circuit; Present Routines Save Circuit Time, Operators’ Time 
and Give Customer More Satisfactory Service—Series No. 76 


By Mrs. MayMeE WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


I wonder how many of our readers 
worked in the “good old days” when it 
was considered quite an accomplishment to 
hght for a circuit and be successful in ob- 
tainmg it? 

Some local operators even hesitated 
about becoming toll operators because they 
were afraid they could not fight and argue 
vell enough to get the circuits they de- 
sired. Managers spoke with pride of the 
tirls who were the best fighters. “They 
can’t get the best of Jennie,” some man- 
ager would say in talking about his toll 
operators. “She can hold her own with 
any of those city operators.” 

But all this is changed. Today when you 
meet an operator on a circuit, if you have 
already passed a call, report, or order and 
have received acknowledgment (not in- 


cluding TX or RX), you say, “I have 
passed a call (or ‘report’ or ‘order’),” and 
the other operator will say, “Right,” and 
permit you to use the circuit. 

If your call, report, or order has not 
been acknowledged or if you have not 
passed one, you challenge by saying, “Hold- 
ing,” if the calling party is holding the line, 
cr, “my time is (time),” if the calling party 
is not holding the line. 

However, if you have a WH report to 
pass, or if you require the circuit for the 
cempletion of an appointment call, or if 
you require the circuit after the start of 
conversation for the reestablishment of a 
connection on which a cut-off has occurred 
or for a better connection, regardless of 
whether or not the calling party is holding 
the line, say, “My WH (or ‘appointment’ 
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or ‘cut-off’ or ‘better connection’) is 

(time).” If the other operator says, 

“Right,” you at once pass your call, report, 

or order. 

When you meet an operator on a circuit, 
if she says, “I have passed a call (or ‘re- 
port’ or ‘order’),” you indicate that she 
may use the circuit by saying, “Right.” If 
she says, “Holding,” or “My time (or 
‘WH,’ etc.) is (time),” and your call has 
precedence because it is of a higher class, 
vou say, “Mine is a WH (or ‘appointment,’ 
etc.).” 

If your call has precedence because 
cf its earlier precedence time, you say, “My 
time (or ‘WH’, etc.) is (time).” 

However, if your call does not have 
precedence, you indicate that the other 
operator may use the circuit by saying 
“Right.” If she passes a call, report, or 
erder, accept it unless you lack the facili- 
ties necessary for completing the connec- 
tion, for example, the switching trunk to 
complete an inward connection, the inter- 
position trunk to complete a transfer to TX 
etc. If you cannot accept the call, report. 
or order, you say, “Ring again, please,” 
and release the circuit immediately. 

There is an exception. If you have built 
up a circuit to the desired office but have 
not passed and disposed of the call, report, 
or order for which it was built up, you do 
not give up the circuit for a call, report, or 
order to a toll center other than your own. 
If the operator at the desired office has a 
call, report, or order for your office which 
takes precedence, it shall be handled first. 
After it is disposed of, you have a right to 
the circuit before it may be used for a call 
to another toll center. 

If you meet another operator on a circuit 
at a time when you are both holding your 
customers on the line, the one who first 
says “Holding” has precedence. 

It these routines are followed, it will 
result in a saving of circuit time and opera- 
tors’ time as well as giving the customers 
a more satisfactory grade of telephone 
service. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 
1. If a subscriber gives three or four 
tickets or calls to you and he is on a 
party line, can his line be held until all 
calls are completed? 

What phrase do you use in leaving a 

“BY” call order at the toll center after 

receiving a “BY” at the tributary office? 

3. When you ring on a circuit, should the 
operator at the distant station say, “I 
have (filing for this circuit)” instead of 
either saying “holding” or answering 
by name of her station? 

4. While waiting on an “all trunks busy” 
to a ringdown tributary, does the opera- 
tor wait on the circuit with the key 
open? 

5. When do we start to time a “person-to- 
person call?” 


nN 


For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 34. 











lowa Operators Exchange Experiences 


Telephone Operator From Columbus Junction, a Town of About 1,000, Tells 
Story of Her Exchange—Chief Operator From Albia, a Town of 5,000, Relates 
Local Telephone History—Papers Read at Convention of Iowa Association 


Over Our Way. 
By EpirH MarsHALL, 

Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa-IIilinois 
Telephone Co., Columbus Junction, Iowa 
If we never mingled with other folks and 

exchanged ideas we would become very 
stale and our work become a humdrum, 
consequently placing a lasting sear upon 
our service. That would not do at all so 
it is necessary for us to learn new ways; 
keep up with the progress of time, and 
make it effective in our work in order that 
our service will continue up-to-date and 
satisfactory throughout the times. 

To accomplish this end, we must find 
out what is going on “down our way” and 
take a peek “up our way” and see what 
folks are doing “out our way” as well as 
investigate thoroughly “right around here.” 
Now let us get busy and if all of you are 
“rarin’ to go,” as Walter Winchell would 
say, hop on the magic carpet and we will 
sail through the ether about 145 miles 
southeast of Des Moines to “Over Our 
Way”—Columbus Junction. 

The population of Columbus Junction is 
about 1,000. We have two banks—both 
open for business—about 74 _ business 
houses, practically every one paying the 
business rate for telephone service which, 
of course, plays an important part in our 
commercial department ; and two industries, 
the Iowa Pearl Button Co. factory and a 
canning factory. The button factory em- 
ploys about 60 men. 

We have two schoolhouses, both of 
which have business rate telephones. What 
a busy signal we get from the high school 
number right around 4:00 o’clock as school 
is dismissed! The students have a sort of 
mania to see who can get to the telephone 
first and such a time they have calling 
their mothers to tell them they have to 
stay for basketball practice, etc. However. 
we are ready for them and have operators 
on the job to handle the rush. What an 
important part the telephone plays in this 
big world! 

Our office building is centrally-located on 
the main highway, just off the main street 
where the stores are located. In front of 
our office building we have the usual Bell 
long distance sign, also the Postal Tele- 
graph sign with which we have been 
affiliated since October, 1931. 

We operate a two-position Kellogg mag- 
neto switchboard with line drops but lamp 
cord supervision. This we find to be a big 
help toward better service. Our switch- 
board is 2% years old. It is very compact 
and easily operated with no long reaches 
for the operators. 


We take great pride in keeping our 
switchboard neat and clean. There are no 
posters or notices of any kind on it. We 
have a specially-made table to the right 
which contains a row of pigeon holes for 
toll tickets, pencils, rate books, directories, 
etc. These can be easily reached by the 
long distance operator. I think this feature 
means quite a lot to the appearance and 
neatness of our operating room. 


We have seven operators—five regular 
and two relief. The two relief operators 
work on Sundays dividing the day into 
half. The first shift is from 7:30 a. m. to 
2:15 p.m. The other is from 2:15 p. m. 
to 9 p. m. 

On week days two opera‘ors are on duty 
from 7:00 a. m. to 8:00 p. m. except be- 
tween the hours from 1:00 p. m. to 4:00 
p. m. I arranged this schedule a year ago, 
releasing one operator in the afternoon, and 
find it works out quite satisfactory. Some- 
times, if you have more operators than 
needed, it is detrimental to service, for I 
am sure one alert operator, kept busy, has 
her whole mind on her operating. 

Our night operator comes on duty at 
9:00 p. m. and works until 7:30 a. m. Our 
schedule does not alternate but each girl 
has her own.regular hours the year round. 
Of course, this is a matter of choice, but 
our girls prefer the system we are using. 

May I add that since we are all working 
for the telephone company, and only too 
eager to accept the pay check issued us 
each month, do you not think we should 
work for its interest to the best advantage 
of saving money for it? Therefore, do not 
forget that a dime saved here and a dime 
saved there only means more surplus for 
your company to operate on; more money 
to build better lines, buy new equipment, 
etc. 

If your company has access to your 
company-owned Independent toll lines, be 
sure to make use of them so long as trans- 
mission is good. By all means, time all 
calls accurately and use the standard Bell 
rates at all times. We charge non- 
subscribers, talking from a public pay sta- 
tion, five cents for city calls and ten cents 
for rural calls. 

Another means of bringing in revenue: 
We advocate general ring business, our 
rates being ten cents per line. This method 
of advertising is very cheap considering 
the number of people it is possible to come 
in contact with. For instance, one dollar 
would connect you directly with 10 rural 
lines, meaning 10 families would receive 
your up-to-the-minute bit of news. 

This method of advertising is very popu- 
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lar—particularly when a change in a sale 
date is necessary—for announcing special 
sales of all kinds, entertainments, special 
moving picture shows, etc. 





“Down Our Way.” 
By Mance WILson, 
Chief Operator, Iowa United Telephone 
Co., Albia, Iowa 

“Do you remember away back when—?” 
How often have we heard that repeated? 
Many, many times and especially when we 
drew our chairs up close to Father’s or 
Grandfather’s big rocker and listened care- 
fully while he related stories of yesteryear. 
Some of those old tales were thrilling; 
some were romantic and others were tragic. 

We can remember the exciting tone of 
voice each used while relating to us the 
escape which they made from a warring 
tribe of Indians; the soft and reverent 
manner they used in living over their old 
romances; and a sad note sounded in tell- 
ing of some tragic event of which they dis- 
liked to think. But little do we know of 
the hardships they had to endure. We have 
been told about them, but our imaginations 
cannot grasp them entirely. 

Let me take you back to the time when 
our county was inhabited by the red man. 
There were countless numbers of wild 
beasts roaming through the densely-wooded 
sections. No indication of civilization ex- 
isted. But later on, some of our ancestors 
braved the hardships of making a home in 
a strange land. A space of land was 
cleared and a cabin was made from the 
hewn trees. 

With this work completed, they con- 
tinued to clear away the trees, thus provid- 
ing their domestic animals with grazing 
land and also affording enough ground to 
harvest a crop of wheat, corn and potatoes. 

One of these families of whom I speak 
built their cabin in the southern part of our 
county. A short distance away camped a 
band of Indians. Every evening the chief- 
tain summoned the white man to come to 
his camp-fire and smoke with him the pipe- 
of-peace. He made friends with the In- 
dians, but even though he was protected 
from any misunderstanding with them they 
were very shrewd and always needed 
watching. 

More settlers came and more land was 
claimed. Slowly a trading center was 
formed. Trappers and hunters would 
bring in their goods and trade them for 
clothing, canned goods, tobacco and a few 
necessities. This form of business con- 
tinued ; the trading center grew larger and 
the people named the place Princeton. This 
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name was later changed to Albia because 
the name Princeton had already been 
chosen by another settlement. 

Have any of you been in Salt Lake City, 
Utah? If so, you will remember the beau- 
tiful streets there—very wide and straight, 
bordered on each side by stately poplar 
trees. Have they always been like that, or 
do they have experienced gardeners planting 
new trees and beautifying the city streets 
continuously? No! 

Many, many years ago, Brigham Young, 
the Mormon founder, prophesied a large 
city would be there some day. He planned 
the streets and planted the trees, and today 
Salt Lake City is a desirable place to visit, 
all because of Brigham Young’s foresight. 

So it has been with our own county seat. 
From the beginning of its growth, houses 
were built in straight rows, streets were 
laid out on a uniform plan, and the busi- 
ness district was built in the form of a 
square—common to the majority of county 
seats. 

In the year of 1833 a Dr. Wm. R. Ross 
built a schoolhouse a few blocks from our 
public square. This was the first English 
school taught in Iowa. In 1834, he organ- 
ized the first Sunday school in Iowa, fur- 
nishing a library at a cost of $12.50. The 
first court ever held in southern Iowa con- 
vened at the house of Dr. Ross in the 
spring of 1835. These are a few items of 
interest about which the natives of Monroe 
county delight to relate. 

But we, being telephone-minded, would 
probably be a little more interested in 
knowing a few details about the history of 
the telephone in Monroe county. Before I 
relate the history let me ask you a few 
cuestions about our first telephones. How 
many can tell me when the telephone was in- 
vented? (1876.) By whom was it invented ? 
(Alexander Graham Bell.) Who was Dr 
Bell and what was his vocation? (He was 
a teacher in vocal physiology.) 

Just two years after the first telephone 
was invented, the owners of one of Albia’s 
leading business firms, Loeb’s Clothing 
Store, had a private line connecting their 
residences to their place of business. This 
is the only record we can find of the first 
telephone in Monroe county. In 1897, 21 
years later, the city council granted the 
North-Western Telephone Co., of Wiscon- 
sin, a franchise which was later sold to the 
Western Telephone Co. of Princeton, Mo. 

The first switchboard in Monroe county 
was built in Grant Heiserman’s jewelry 
Store, and the first connection established 
on the switchboard was to his residence. 
The demand for telephones grew until it 
Wis necessary to enlarge the switchboard. 
In the year 1901 Mr. Heiserman erected the 
bulding in which our present switchboard 
is |ocated and he was made manager of the 
fir:t telephone company in Monroe county. 
Tie telephone company has continued to 
grow as well as the business and residential 
district. 
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When the new switchboard was installed 
it was of the magneto type. Probably all of 
us remember those old box-like telephones 
in all of the business places. We marveled 
at them and would remark how wonderful 
they were. But the old magneto system 
did not remain long within the city limits. 
Eight years later, in 1909, we changed to 
the common battery system which is still 
maintained. Now we have the small wall 
telephone, desk telephone and the handset 
telephone. 


At the present we have 395 business tele- 
phones in our county and approximately 
1,802 residence telephones. The majority 
of these telephones are Albia subscribers 
and the rest are divided among five tribu- 
taries. At our Albia exchange we have 
ten regular operators and two relief 
operators. 

The girls, since September 1, 1931, have 
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been working rotating shifts. There are 
seven different sets of hours whereby the 
girls, at different time, have their mornings 
off duty, or their afternoons or evenings. 
This practice has not been in use very long 
but the girls say that they like it much 
better than having regular hours. We 
handle about 5,300 local calls daily and 150 
long distance calls a day. 


In closing, let me just remind you about 
a few facts which I have already men- 
tioned. Remember, that the first English 
school taught in Iowa was in. Monroe 
county ; that the first Sunday school organ- 
ized in the state was in our county; that 
the first court ever held in southern Iowa 
convened in Monroe county; that two 
years after the first telephone was invented 
we had two installed in Albia; and that 
“Down Our Way” things have continued 
to progress and be successful. 




















over the radio. 


wise be one’s “Symphony of Life?” 
Symphony means music, melody. 


making. 


of 365. 


gossiping. 


one over a hill. 


we like to do. 


YOUR SYMPHONY OF LIFE AND MINE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


This afternoon I have been enjoying some beautiful music of old masters 
How easy it is to attune one’s mood to some things such as 
beautiful music, this sun-lit Thanksgiving day, and an inspirational talk that 
I heard this morning entitled “Thanksgiving.” 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful to be perpetually in accord with the finer, better 
things of life rather than permitting, quite too often, a cross purpose of 
another to strike a minor strain of dissatisfaction through what would other- 


How easily we get out of tune. How 
glad we are when we are in a state of mind to tune in again on the symphony 
of life without hearing that minor strain of discord which is of our own | 


If we would continue to enjoy the beauty of the symphony of life, we 
must attune our spirit to do the following things to the best of our ability: 
First, we must share with others who are less fortunate than we are; 
a very easy thing to do on Thanksgiving day, but that is just one day out 


I was watching some children awhile ago, skipping down the street, each 
carrying an orange. They had just finished eating a good Thanksgiving dinner 
donated by one of our “Share with others” citizens. 
and carefree as though they knew their 364 other days were provided for. 
Likely, many of them ate at home last Thanksgiving. 

Second, we must play the game of life earnestly and enthusiastically. 

Third, we must be ambitious because that is one sure way of gaining | 
recognition of our ability to advance. | 
Fourth, we must guard our tongue from making unkind remarks, and 


Fifth, we must be loyal to our friends and business associates. 
Sixth, we must be ready with a smile before a frown can get a start. | 
Seventh, we must be sympathetic with anyone who is in trouble because | 
we never know what a godsend a little bit of sympathy may be to help some- | 


Eighth, we must strive to be patient even under the most severe provoca- 
tion. Someone has said, “Patience, is bitter, but its fruit sweet.” | 
Ninth, we must endeavor to do what we have to do as cheerfully as what | 
| 


Tenth, live our best today, act our best today, and think our best today 
and let our tomorrows take care of themselves. 
so let us get ready to live them tomorrow. 


They seemed as happy 





We cannot live them today, 
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These diagrams illustrate the application of R.C.X. 
equipment to a network of four outlying exchanges. This 
equipment is equally adaptable to a smaller or larger 
number and the installations may be made one or more 
at a time, as required by local conditions. 
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EDF MAGNETO EXCHANGES 


ERE IS A NEW STROWGER AUTOMATIC SWITCHBOARD 
WHICH WILL INCREASE THE NET PROFIT OF ANY MAGNETO 
EXCHANGE REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE OR LOCAL CONDITIONS. 





D 
oO 


The Strowger R.C.X. (Remote-Controlled Exchange) is so econom- 
ical in operation that the saving in traffic expense will actually pay for the 


entire equipment in a very few years. 





4. 


in 


) 
MW 


1. No change in magneto telephones. 6. No change in rates. 


. No change in outside plant. 7. Can be used with either grounded 


metallic lines. 
. No change in stations per line. ae Se ae 


2 
3 

8. No local ti : 
4. No change in code ring. © local operating expense 
5 


9. Improved 24h " 
. No change in Main Distributing —_ our corvess 


Frame. 10. No additional expense at toll center. 


Send us TODAY the facts and figures on your exchange (or network) 


and we will reply promptly with full details of the savings you may expect 
with R.C.X. operation. 


STROWGER R.CX. 


(Remote-Controlled Exchange) 
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Exclusive Export Distributors 





latie Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
"ers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
CHICAGO, om & A 22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. $38 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Just a Thought of the Cable 
Splicer’s Wiping Cloth. 
By Tue Otp CaBLe SPLICER. 

It is sure difficult for a telephone man 
to keep up-to-date in these times of frequent 
changes ; and if he does not keep abreast of 
the times, he is apt to overlook things 
which will cost him money. Even the cable 
splicer’s wiping cloth has made a change, 
I noticed the other day, which is some- 
thing we old-timers in the telephone game 
did not think possible. 

I can look back now and realize that we 
did not consider the wiping cloth in the 
proper light, or many of our early troubles 
could have been avoided. We just thought 
that any old cloth, folded into a pad and 
waxed up, was satisfactory. Some were 
as hard as boards while others had a sort 
of dishrag effect. There is no doubt in 
my mind that these makeshifts were re- 
sponsible for many of our defective joints. 


I remember well the first wiping cloths 
we ever purchased, and to the best of my 
knowledge they were the first ever placed 
on the market. They were made of ordi- 
nary ticking, hard as boards, and quilted 
with large cord which gave them a rasp 
effect. A splicer who could have wiped a 
joint with one of these would have been 
indeed a wonder. We removed the sewing 
and tried them and, after a few burns to 
our hands, decided they were worthless 
and junked them in favor of our home- 
made variety. 

By experimenting we finally decided that 
wiping cloths should be of either herring- 
bone ticking or moleskin. The peculiar 
weave of herringbone ticking, which slopes 
in opposite directions like the backbone of 
a herring, tends to hold the metal better 
than the ordinary weave. When making 
our own pads we folded the cloth a suffi- 
cient number of times to provide the thick- 
ness, then stitched the edges to hold it 
together. 

Wiping cloths should never be so thick 
that they will not cup properly, for this is 
a necessary feature if a good joint is to 
be made. They must be thick enough to 
provide the necessary protection and heat 
insulation without being clumsy. 

Formed wiping cloths are now available 
and, while I have never had the oppor- 
tunity of using one, I am of the opinion 
they are a big improvement over the old 
style kind we were forced to make use of 
back in my wiping days. A young splicer 
recently told me that they were far ahead 
of anything he had ever used and that he 
would not be without them, even though he 
was required to buy them out of his own 
pocket. When a cable splicer, even a 
young one, will do this they must be good. 
I always had ideas along the line of these 


new formed cloths but was never able to 
make them percolate. 

Most splicers have pet ideas regarding 
the type, size, and shape of wiping cloths 
to use. They all, however, use a catch 
cloth five or six inches square, and one or 
two finishing cloths about 2% _ inches 
square. Cloths should always be dry when 
starting to wipe a joint, and this condition 
is helped by having the pad boiled in 
paraffin. Most splicers also use stearine or 
tallow on the face of their cloths, which 
heips prevent chilled metal from sticking 
to them. 

I enjoy watching a splicer warm the ladle 
in the metal; then use it to heat up the 
wiping clcths before starting to wipe a 
joint. The book may specify a different 
method of doing it but I have always found 
this way effective, even on a frosty Decem- 
ber morning up north. 

I am glad that the changing times have 
given the splicers better wiping cloths, be- 
cause outside of his snips, they are gen- 
erally his dearest possession. 


It’s the Little Careless Acts That 
Cause the Big Accidents. 
By JAKE, THe LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! How they goin’ ter- 
day? I kinda hope that things are pickin’ 
up an’ that telephones are goin’ in, instead 
of comin’ out fer, shucks, most all of us 
humans have had enough of this consarned 
depression. Speakin’ of the depression 
brings to my mind a little joke which por- 
trays a sound bit of philosophy that can 
be used by us all to a good advantage. 

In the jeweler’s window was a watch 
which captivated a negro’s fancy, and 
learning that it could be bought on the 
installment plan, he deposited a dollar on 
it as a starter. A few hours later he came 
in and laid another dollar on the counter. 

“Boss, heah’s anothah dollah tow’d payin’ 
fo dat watch,” he explained. 

“Well, Sam,” remarked the jeweler, 
“business must be good with you today.” 

“No, suh,” replied Sam, “no, suh, busi- 
ness ain’t no bettah today dan it was yis- 
tiddy—ah’s jes’ workin’ faster, dat’s all!” 

The ole darkey had the right idea an’ 
the sooner you an’ I get the same idea, 
the sooner prosperity is goin’ to return. 

Did you ever stop an’ think of how 
many little careless acts that you do each 
day could cause you or someone else to 
have an accident? I’d hate to try to esti- 
mate the number of careless acts which 
folks perform each day. Judgin’ from the 
number of accidents, I think I’m safe in 
sayin’ that the number of careless acts 
run into thousands per day. 

Aroun’ the house folks are continually 
doin’ little things which are constantly 
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causin’ accidents. Each year between 25,- 
000 and 30,000 people are killed in acci- 
dents occurring in homes. A study of 
home accidents shows us that falls, burns 
and poisons are causin’ the most injuries. 
If you an’ your family will observe the 
following ten little pointers aroun’ the 
home, they’ll help you to avoid the serious, 
and often fatal, results of some accident 
caused by a careless act: 


1. Walk carefully when going up or 
down stairs. Don’t run; many people 
have been killed by a fall down the 
stairs. 

2. Keep the stairs clear from all ob- 
jects. A bucket, or a toy, left carelessly 
on a stair step can cause a bad fall. 

3. Keep matches out of the children’s 
reach. 

4. It is not a safe practice to use 
gasoline or benzine for cleaning, but if 
conditions force you to use it, use it out- 
side of the house. Be careful with it for 
it is highly explosive! 

5. Stick pins in the corks of all bot- 
tles which contain poisons and there'll 
be no mistakes in identity when you take 
a bottle from the medicine cabinet. 

6. When cooking be especially on the 
lookout for children. It’s a mighty good 
practice to keep the pans of hot liquids 
at the back of the stove and handles 
turned so the children cannot reach 
them. 

7. Always make sure that all gas 
jets are turned off before you go to bed. 
Teach your children the dangers of 
playing around the gas stove or other 
gas fixtures. 

8. After using electrical appliances 
make sure that the current has been 
turned off or the fixture disconnected. 

9. Protect all open fires by placing a 
screen in front of them. Take warning 
from this horrible fact: “Approximately 
50 per cent of the humans who are an- 
nually burned to death are children 
under ten years of age.” 

10. Don’t use makeshifts for ladders. 
Get a strong, solid ladder and thus aid 
in keeping your body in strong, solid 
condition. 


The home is only one of the many places 
where accidents are always happening. Be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 people are killed 
annually in accidents which happen in pub- 
lic buildings, parks and on railways. As 
I see it, there ‘is positively no excuse for 
such a loss-of human life. Observe the 
following seven rules and they'll help you 
go places in absolute safety: 


1. Never alight from a street car, bus 
or any other public carrier until it has 
fully stopped. There is a large num- 
ber of people going around minus arms 
and legs just because they were in a 
hurry to get off a car and couldn’t wait 
until it stopped. Where did their urge 
for speed get them? 

2. Always use the handrail when go- 
ing up or down stairs. 

3. Pedestrians’ should observe the 
“Stop and Go” signals the same as motor 
vehicle drivers. Don’t cross any street 
intersection when the lights warn you 
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to stop. Some pedestrians actually dare 
a motorist to hit them. But folks should 
take warning from these figures: 14,500 
pedestrians were killed in 1931 and 300,- 
000 injured; 39,350 persons were injured 
going against the signal and 80,310: were 
injured crossing streets at improper 
places. Nuff sed! 

4. When entering or leaving elevators 
wait until the car has come to a complete 
stop. Don’t move around while the car 
is in motion. Stand as far back in the 
car as possible, face the gate, and stand 
well-balanced on your feet. Place heavy 
articles on the floor; don’t attempt to 
carry them. 

5. Watch your step when walking on 
polished floors. 

6. When in a strange place, look 
where you’re going; be on the lookout 
for unguarded floor and wall openings. 

If you’re ever so unfortunate as 
to be in some public place when a fire 
breaks out, keep calm and don’t “lose 
your head”! 


There you are, buddies. Just a few 
safety signals to observe aroun’ your home 
or when you’re downtown. Just sorta re- 
member them an’ pass them on to the 
fellows you work with. 

Now we've got a few minutes left, so 
what say we take up a few signals de- 
voted to safety as applied to the telephone 
game? Our first signal is: 


Don’t forget to warn pedestrians and 
traffic of obstructions and excavations 
which have to be made in order to do 
your job. Use warning signs, lanterns, 
flags and provide a watchman if neces- 
sary. 

Only a dumb guy will stand under a 
pole which is being raised. 


It’s a little precaution but it’s a good 
practice to inspect guys and make sure 
they're not contacting something 
“hot.” 

Throwing tools or material, or trying to 
catch material while standing on a 
ladder is one good way to land in a 
hospital—and nowadays who can af- 
ford to go to a hospital? 


Safe climbing means keeping the body 
well away from the pole and the legs 
bowed. Don’t hug the pole! Always 
climb a pole on the field or high side. 

A handline hanging from a cable car is 
dangerous. When handlines are not 
in use they should be coiled up. 

Frequently we hear of an accident hap- 
pening because a feller used a ladder 
that was not long enough to put him 
in the proper position to do the job. 
It’s a dangerous practice to have to 
stretch out for an object when you're 
standing on a ladder. 

Every time you take a chance, like most 
sambling propositions, you’re bound 
to lose. 

Last week this little quotation was sent 
in to me by one of our buddies and I 
think it’s pretty good: “When the 
chance-taker says ‘I'll get by’ he often 
means ‘good-bye’.” 

You should think out the answer to these 
three questions before you take a 
chance: 

What is the risk? 
-. What if something goes wrong? 
Is the chance worth taking? 


Now, I'll be beatin’ it, buddies. Have 
you sent in your letter giving me the in- 
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side information on your company’s acci- 
dent record? See yer TELEPHONY of De- 
cember 3 fer the details. 

Use as yer safety thought durin’ the 
comin’ week: “Stop an’ Think before you 
do somethin’ careless. A moment’s thought 
may add years to yer life.” 

So long! See you Saturday! 


Telephone Man Relates Two 


“Kinks” for Plant Men. 


In sending in his check to renew his sub- 
scription for TreLtepHony, C. B. Cousins, 
of Redlands, Calif., related a “kink” which 
will no doubt be of interest to telephone 
plant people: 

“Having no transmission testing equip- 
ment available, we made a copper oxide 
rectifier type meter by connecting a 0 to 5 
voltmeter to the positive and negative ter- 
minals of a Kuprox trickle charger unit. 
The transformer terminals became the input 
taps from the 1,000-cycle oscillator. We 
made no attempt to calibrate the meter in 
decibels but used it only to compare the 
impedance of one unit with another, which 
was known to be standard. The total ex- 
penditure of cash, nil.” 

“Here’s one that is handy for sticky cam 
keys,” says Mr. Cousins: “Split one of the 
cableman’s paraffined cotton sleeves about 
an inch and flatten it out like a spatula. 
Using the unsplit part as a handle, insert 
the flattened end between the lever springs 
and the cam roller, and operate the key a 
few times.” 





Spanish Affiliate of I. T. & T. Corp. 
Facing Contract Cancellation. 
The Compania Nacional Telefonica of 

Madrid, Spain, which is largely owned by 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., of New York, is fighting the at- 
tempt of Spain’s revolutionary government 
to revoke its contract. A bill was placed 
before the radical Cortes 11 months ago, 
which holds the company’s contract, ob- 
tained under Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship, 
is illegal and should, therefore, be annulled 
and action on it was definitely scheduled 
for this week. About $65,000,000 in Amer- 
ican money is invested directly or indi- 
rectly in the company. 

The National Telephone Co. is organized 
as Spanish, with a Spanish president. Ac- 
cording to company officials, 82 per cent 
of the common stock is held by Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., with 
its 100,000 stockholders. 

The maximum holding of any individual 
is only 2 per cent in this concern which 
owns property and equipment valued at be- 
tween $65,000,000 and $70,000,000; 20,000 
bond and stockholders in Spain own an in- 
terest in it. 

The company so far has issued 200,000,- 
000 pesetas of common stock, 300,000,000 
of preferred, and 100,000,000 in bonds. A 
large part of the American interest is rep- 
resented by money lent for equipment. 
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In 1931, after a meeting of bondholders, 
the company paid 21,000,000 pesetas, repre- 
senting 7 per cent on the preferred stock, 
and 12,000,000 representing 6 per cent on 
the common. Four per cent of the gross 
returns, which cannot be less than 10 per 
cent of net returns, is paid to the govern- 
ment in taxes each year. This amounted to 
12,000,000 pesetas in 1931. 

Under the contract the government can 
reacquire the company by paying the total 
valuation, based on books approved yearly 
by the Finance Minister, plus 15 per cent at 
the end of 20 years. The premium de- 
creases 1 per cent a year until the end of 
the 35th year, when it can be acquired for 
the flat valuation. The company reckons 
the total value now, including equipment, 
loans and good-will, at more than 1,000,- 
000,000 pesetas, which is more than the 
government has to pay. 

The United States government has taken 
a part in the discussions regarding cancel- 
lation of the company’s contract. The in- 
troduction of the bill voiding the National 
Telephone Co.’s contract under which it 
enjoys a monopoly of the telephone service 
in Spain was followed last week by the 
dispatch of a note of protest by the United 
States Department of State. In this com- 
munication the department pointed out that 
passage of the bill would violate the con- 
tract entered into by the I. T. & T. Corp. 
with the former royalist government in 
Spain back in 1924. 

In its reply the Spanish government de- 
clined to enter into diplomatic discussion 
of the telephone matter, stating it was a 
purely domestic proceeding. The state de- 
partment has not answered this note and 
will not reply until after the Cortes acts 
on the confiscation bill. 

In its diplomatic handling of the tele- 
phone matter, the state department has 
called the attention of Spanish officials to 
the fact that it had given assurances that 
contracts entered into by the royalist re- 
gime would not be disavowed. 

The Spanish government was informed 
that the legislation would result in prac- 
tical confiscation of the American com- 
pany’s investment and would work a real 
injustice. Surprise over the approval of 
the telephone bill by the Spanish govern- 
ment was expressed. In conclusion, the 
state department indicated its intention to 
take firm independent steps to defend the 
interests of this company. 


Nebraska Telephone Convention 
Scheduled for February 14 and 15. 

It was erroneously stated in last week’s 
issue of TELEPHONY that the dates selected 
for the Nebraska Telephone Association's 
convention next year are February 24 and 
25. Geo. M. Kloidy, of Lincoln, secretary 
of the association, advises that the correct 
dates are February 14 and 15. The con- 
vention will be held at the Hotel Lincoln 
in Lincoln. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
jpanies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Receiver for Southern Indiana 
T. & T. Co. at Seymour, Ind. 


George M. Barnard of Indianapolis, Ind., 
qualified on December 2 as receiver for 
the Southern Indiana Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and by order of the federal 
court took charge of the company’s affairs 
at the principal offices in Seymour, Ind. 


On the showing of creditors that $31,000 
in cash assets was insufficient to meet cur- 
rent bond interest payments and numerous 
other indebtedness, Judge Robert C. Balt- 
zell adjudged the utility insolvent. The 
action for receivership was filed by the 
Middle Western Telephone Co. of Chi- 
cago, owners of the common stock of the 
southern Indiana utility, which has had a 
turbulent history during the past several 
months. The Middle Western company 
averred that it had come into possession of 
the common stock of the Indiana utility as 
a result of the company’s failure to redeem 
the stock which had been posted as ecol- 
lateral for a loan about six months ago. 

Interest payments of the Southern In- 
diana company on $1,100,000 of 6 per cent 
gold bonds went in default December 1 
when the owners of the company confessed 
to the court an inability to meet approxi- 
mately $33,000 in payments on that day. 

J. F. Kent, Chicago, president of the 
Middle Western Telephone Co., has been 
chief executive officer of the Southern 
Indiana company since the resignation of 
L. C. Griffitts, former president, whose 
management of the company was criticized 


severely by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 
Begianing about four years ago, the 


Southern Indiana company began a fight for 
higher rates. In the meantime, Mr. Grif- 
fitts resigned, the company passed to vir- 
tual control by Mr. Kent and under a 
program of part reorganization, resumed its 
rate fight in federal court. 

Early this fall, on findings of a special 
master in chancery, the court approved the 
company’s contention that revenues were 
less than a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment and a schedule of increased rates 
finally was approved. The higher rates, it 
is said, were not enforced in a number of 
cities served by the company because of the 
threat of total loss of patronage. 


Hearings in State-wide Ohio Bell 
Case to Be Resumed. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has assigned the week of December 12 for 
further hearings in the state-wide Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. rate case, which has 





been before the commission for nine years. 

The principal phase of the case remain- 
ing to be argued is that concerned with 
the Western Electric Co. prices for equip- 
ment which are figured in the company’s 
valuation. 

The state contends that the prices quoted 
by the Western Electric Co. to the Ohio 
Bell company are too high, considering that 
they both are subsidiaries of the same com- 
pany, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Resignation of Minnesota Commis- 
sion Engineer Not Accepted. 

The rate investigation of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission was thrown into tem- 
porary confusion on November 29 when 
D. F. Jurgensen, chief state engineer for 
the commission, became angry and left the 
state office building. He announced his 
intention of resigning immediately, even 
though the rate investigation is not yet 
completed. 

The disruption was brought about when 
Commissioners Laurisch and Frank W. 
Matson reassigned office space in the new 
state office building which had been pre- 
viously allotted to Mr. Jurgensen. The 
new quarters given the commission’s valua- 
tion engineer were too small and not prop- 
erly arranged, he contended, in orally in- 
forming the commission he would be forced 
to resign. 

On Thursday, December 1, the dispute 
was settled temporarily when the commis- 
sion announced it would not accept the 
resignation of Mr. Jurgensen until com- 
pletion of the Tri-State company rate 
hearing. It was stated his services would 
be retained “at the same compensation he 
has been receiving.” 

The commission on November 29 issued 
a subpoena for Mr. Jurgensen to appear 
before it on December 1 to conclude his 
testimony. Mr. Jurgensen appeared in 
answer to the subpoena and his attorney, 
Senator George Nordlin, pointed out that 
his client, if his connection with the com- 
mission were severed, could demand expert 
witness fees. 

Senator Nordlin said that Mr. Jurgensen 
has some valuation work to complete for 
the government, in addition to his duties 
as state engineer, and asked that he be 
allowed to continue this on the same basis 
as before. 

Commissioner Laurisch informed Sena- 
tor Nordlin of the commission’s decision 
not to accept the resignation of Mr. Jurgen- 
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sen and said the subpoena would be with- 
drawn. He said that the subpoena had 
been issued only to lay a foundation to 
bring about his attendance later if the com- 
mission and Mr. Jurgensen could not agree 
to terms. 

Following the settlement of the dispute 
with the commission, Mr. Jurgensen was 
cross-examined as to his valuation report, 
by C. B. Randall, president and general 
counsel of the Tri-State company. The 
hearing was then adjourned until Decem- 
ber 12. 


New York Hearing on Handset 
Telephone Rates Closed. 

The hearing before the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission in New York City 
on December 5 on the complaint of the 
City Affairs Committee that the additional 
charge of 25 cents a month for handset 
telephones is excessive, completed the case. 
January 1 was set as the last day for filing 
briefs. 

Estimates of maintenance and other costs 
offered through Russell H. Hughes, assis- 
tant vice-president of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., tended to refute the figures 
presented by Ward E. Hinman, the com- 
mission’s telephone engineer, who previ- 
ously had testified that an additional charge 
of only 11% cents a month for the tse 
of the handsets would cover the additional 
cost to the company of furnishing this ser- 
vice, allowing a return of 7 per cent on 
the investment. 

Mr. Hinman conceded a slight increase 
above his computation of annual depreci- 
ation expenses amounting to 4 cents, and 
also agreed that his figures would be fur- 
ther modified if “return on investment” 
were computed for a short period, rather 
than for the longer time used in his cal- 
culations. He did not agree, however, that 
the shorter period was a proper basis. 

In a final exhibit offered by Edward L. 
Blackman, special counsel of the company, 
through Mr. Hughes, the excess in yearly 
expense of the handset over the old desk 
type was given as $2.60, as compared with 
Mr. Hinman’s figure of $1.44. This figure 
of $1.44 would be increased to $1.81 by 
the increase in depreciation expense and 
the increase in return on investment if the 
company’s basis of computation were used. 

Mr. Hughes based his calculations on 
present conditions, where the handsets are 
generally new and the desk sets generally 
old, while Mr. Hinman took an average of 
return throughout the life of both sets, fig- 
uring the life of the handset at 11 years 
and the desk set 15 years. 

(Please turn to page 34.) 
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important is 
deeay in upper 
part of a pole? 


When the portion of a pole near the top is 
adequately protected from decay, the tightening 
of through bolts and the renewal of stud bolts on 
braces and brackets are indefinitely postponed. 
Sound wood affords safe support for linemen’s 
climbers. It also lengthens average pole life, for 
many poles do actually fail at points consider- 
ably above the ground line. AmCreCo creo- 
soted southern yellow pine poles resist decay 
at the top as well as the bottom. This charac- 
teristic assures the user three advantages— 
little if any maintenance of fittings, increased 
safety for linemen and increased life of poles. 
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this booklet 
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Telephone News From Foreign Lands 


Program for Telephone Development in Poland—Telephone System Ranks 
High in Development in Denmark—Business of Post Office in Germany De- 
creases—Rural Situation in South Africa—Sweden's Telephones Show Increase 


Telephone Installation in Poland 
by British-American Group. 
Now that the Polish technical personnel 
has been trained, the financial structure set 
up, and arrangements made for the supply 
of equipment, the project for the nation- 
wide installation of automatic telephones 
will begin early in 1933, reports Gilbert 
Redfern, assistant United States trade com- 
missioner, Warsaw, Poland. The change- 
over program will begin in Polish Upper 
Silesia, where there will be two central 
offices in Katowice and Krolewska Huta, 
and it is hoped to complete next year the 
installation of the automatic system in 
Gdynia, Czestochowa, Cieszyn and Brzesc. 
In 1934, according to the program, the 
principal spheres of activity will be the 
suburbs of Warsaw and a number of lead- 
ing towns including Torun, Grudziadz, 
Tczew, Kielce, etc. The complete pro- 
gram is expected to take about six years. 
The contract for this work has been 
made with the Telephone & General Trust, 
Ltd., of London, in conjunction with its 
affiliated company, the Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Chicago. Equip- 
ment is supplied on a long-term credit 

basis. 

The contract between the government 
and the British-American group requires 
the manufacture in Poland (at the state- 
owned radio-telephone works in Warsaw) 
of a certain percentage of the automatics. 
It is expected, however, that the major 
part of the equipment will be imported 
from Great Britain. The change-over of 
the Warsaw telephone system, which is 
concessioned to an Ericsson subsidiary, has 
been almost completed. 


Telephone System of Denmark 
Ranks High in Development. 
The Danish telephone system is one of 

the best developed in the word, according 

to the Electrical Review, London. Its 
ratio of 9.9 telephones per 100 inhabitants 
is the highest in Europe; the only coun- 
tries in the world exceeding this figure 
are the United States, Canada, and New 

Zealand. , 
The network comprises a government 

system under the direction of the Ministry 

of Public Works, and the systems con- 
trolled by seven private companies. The 
private lines cover most of the country, 
the southern part of Jutland being the 
only district reserved for state telephones. 

At the time of the last report, the line 
length totalled 963,929 miles, an increase 
of 65,645 miles in twelve months. There 
are 1,831 exchanges, of which 1,734 are 


operated by private companies. Subscribers 
totalled 295,341, of which the private com- 
panies had 284,981, and the state system 
10,360. 

While the private companies almost ex- 
clusively use apparatus of Danish manu- 
facture, the state-controlled concern pur- 
chases for the most part Swedish appa- 
ratus. 

The most important single unit is the 
Copenhagen Telephone Co., which controls 
slightly over 50 per cent of the mileage 
of telephone lines. According to its re- 
port for the past year, the company had a 
total of 165,347 subscribers and nearly 200,- 
000 telephones in use at the close of the 
year. 


Business of Post Office in Ger- 


many Has Decreased. 

Business of the German Post Office dur- 
ing the first quarter of the fiscal year 
(April through June, 1932) was consider- 
ably below that of the corresponding period 
of the previous year, stated U. S. Vice 
Consul C. W. Gray, of Berlin, Germany, 
last September. Receipts totaled 406,428,- 
000 reichsmarks ($96,804,000), a decrease 
of 31.7 per cent over the same period last 
year. Expenditures for the quarter totaled 
399,938,000 reichsmarks ($95,257,000), a 
decrease of 19.8 per cent. 

During the quarter the total number of 
telegrams sent were 5,388,000, which is 25.1 
per cent less than the same quarter of last 
year. At the end of June, 1932, there were 
3,070,001 telephones of all kinds of service, 
excluding internal telephones, which repre- 
sents a 5.3 per cent decrease during the 
past 12 months. Total telephone calls dur- 
ing the quarter were 566,388,000, a de- 
crease of 11.3 per cent. Radiograms 
amounted to 470,000, a decrease of 16.1 per 
cent. 

The number of registered radio sets at 
the end of June was 4,119,531, an increase 
of 10.7 per cent. The number of persons 
exempt from payment of the monthly radio 
fee ($0.48) was 412,177 as compared with 
171,365 a year ago. This is due to unem- 
ployed persons being exempt from the tax. 


South Africa Curtails Farm Line 
Telephone Extensions. 

The depressed economic conditions pre- 
vailing in the rural districts of South 
Africa have had a restraining effect on the 
activities of the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs in extending telephone service 
to farmers, according to a communication 
from Trade Commissioner Edward B. 
Lawson, of Johannesburg. During the 
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present financial year, provision for rural 
telegraph and telephone extensions and for 
farmers’ telephone lines has been rigidly 
reduced and only £2,000 (about $10,000) 
is being spent on rural telegraph and tele- 
phone extensions, as compared with £40,- 
000 ($200,000) last year. Furthermore, 
only £5,000 ($25,000) has been provided 
for farmers’ lines as against £96,000 
($470,000) last year. 

According to the report of the postmas- 
ter-general for the financial year 1930-31, 
963 farm line services, representing an an- 
nual rental value of £7,650 ($38,250) 
were relinquished during the 12 months 
ended March 31. During that year, tan- 
gible progress in the development of the 
farm line telephone systems was made, 
when 4,655 miles of new circuit were 
erected. The total number of farm line 
telephones in use, on March 31, was 15,- 
644 as against 13,846 at the end of March, 
1930. 

In addition to the economy measures ap- 
plied to the rural telephone system, the 
Post Office, in its annual expenditure from 
loan votes, is exercising the strictest econ- 
omy this year and a net decrease of 
£169,000 ($845,000) as compared with 
last year, is being effected. The principal 
decreases, in addition to those already 
mentioned, affect trunk lines and appara- 
tus, for which the provision is £6,000 
($30,000) as against £48,000 ($240,000) 
during 1931-32; telegraph lines and ap- 
paratus, on which £2,000 ($10,000) in- 
stead of £21,000 ($105,000), will be 
spent; and new exchanges, for which 
£51,000 ($255,000) has been appropriated, 
as compared with £75,000 ($375,000) last 
year. 





Swedish Telephone & Telegraph 
Department Shows Profit. 

The Swedish State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Department reports considerable 
progress and expansion during 1931 accord- 
ing to Basil D. Dahl, U. S. Trade Com- 
missioner, Stockholm, Sweden. There was 
a total of 546,433 telephones installed in 
Sweden at the end of 1931, and telephone 
calls made during the year numbered 823.- 
000,000 as compared with 791,000,000 in 
1930. The number of radio receiving-set 
licenses issued totaled approximately 550,000 
at the end of 1931. 

Net profit of the Swedish State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Department for 1°31 
increased by about 1,000,000 crowns over 
that of 1930 to 26,200,000 crowns, which 
represents a return of 7.9 per cent on the 
capital invested therein by the state. (ar 
value of a crown is $0.268.) 
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A Kansas Exchange Is Modernized 


Ness City, Kans., Subscribers Agree to Higher Rates for Improved Telephone 
Service—State Commission's Engineer Commends Company for Excellent 
Work in Rehabilitation of Plant in Establishing Higher Rates for Service 


By R. L. Thomas, 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


With the formal opening of its new 
common battery system a short time ago, 
Ness City, Kans., joined the ranks of 
other cities served by Masterbuilt equip- 
ment. Ness City is ideally situated in the 
center of Ness County, and fufills every 
need as a county seat. One of the main 
reasons for this is that the 
originally located and defi- 
nitely planned as the county 
seat. In spite of many early 
disputes arising from rival- 
ries among other towns, its 
advantages 
and it has retained its title 
since the organization of the 


town was 


were recognized 


district. 

Historians differ as to who 
originally laid out the town. 
One says that Richard Digh- 
ton surveyed the town on 
October 22, 1878, while an- 
other says it was laid out in 
the early ’70’s by Ross Cal- 
houn. But all agree that this 
site was intended for the sole 
purpose of serving as the 
county seat when the boun- 
daries should become settled. 

The following historian’s report of 
Ness City in 1883 provides the needed 
contrast to show the progress that has 
been made: 

“Tt now contains one general store, a 
post office, hotel, land office, wagon shop, 
and is a busy town.” Compare this de- 
scription of 50 years ago, with the roster 
of Ness City’s business houses today, and 
a fair index of the progress that has been 
made will be had. 

With its complete new water system, 
its fine electric light and power plants, 
its modern telephone system, and _ its 
plentiful supply of fuel gas, Ness City 
now stands unique among western Kansas 
towns in providing ideal utility accommo- 
dations to its residents. Excellent trans- 
portation in all directions has enabled Ness 
City to become the marketing center of 
the county and brings a huge volume of 
business to its doors each year. It has 
risen from a western frontier town to a 
modern community, and its residents are 
provided with every comfort and con- 
venience that could be desired in even the 
largest city. 

The Ness City Telephone Co. was or- 
ganized about the year 1898 and original- 
ly served a few ranches and _ business 


houses. The exchange proper was prob- 


ably started sometime around 1900. At 
the present time this exchange serves 123 
business firms, 217 residences and 177 ru- 
ral subscribers, a total of 517 stations. In 
1927 the property was acquired by the 
Western Telephone Corp., of Salina, which 
proceeded to rehabilitate the outside plant 
and install quite an extensive cable system. 









Three-Position Masterbuilt Switchboard Similar to the One 


Installed in the Exchange at Ness City, Kans., of 


Telephone Corp. 


As numerous modern improvements 
were planned and completed in Ness City 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
people, the Western Telephone Corp. de- 
cided that its Ness City telephone ex- 
change should also be modernized to better 
serve the commercial, agricultural and 
poultry interests in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. As a result, the people of this 
town are now enjoying common battery 
service. 

Popular sentiment was highly in favor 
of the change. The telephone company 
promptly expressed its willingness to pro- 
vide such service and make the necessary 
investment in equipment required to change 
from magneto to common battery. The 
company asked, in return, permission to 
adjust the rates so as to provide a rea- 
sonable earning on the extra investment 
required. Prompt steps were taken to ob- 
tain the approval of the Kansas Public 
Service Commission for the change in ser- 
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vice and the revision of rates, which was 
granted after a public hearing. 

A three-position, 6-800 Masterbuilt 
switchboard was decided upon by H. J. 
Clark, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and the other officers of the Western 
Telephone Corp., as central office equip- 
ment that would satisfactorily fulfill the 
needs of the Ness City ex- 
change. This new flexible 
equipment, it is expected, 
will meet every requirement 
of the exchange for many 
years to come. 

The completion of the new 
improvements terminates a 
program which has extended 
over a period of several 
months and which represents 
an outlay of approximately 
$30,000, according to officials 
of the telephone company. In 
connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the new common 
battery service every tele- 
phone in Ness City was re- 
placed with a brand new Kel- 
logg telephone. 

In addition, considerable 
work was done on the out- 
side plant in the way of re- 
moving unsightly overhead 
wires and poles from prin- 
cipal streets and placing the 
wires either in underground 
cables or running the pole 
lines through alleys. 

After the installation, Colonel Anderson, 
engineer of the Kansas Public Service 
Commission, visited Ness City to inspect 
the completed work before giving his 
final approval on the new rates. Colonel 
Anderson voiced complete satisfaction 
with the fine results that had been at- 
tained, remarking that the work done had 
gone beyond that which was required or 
expected in return for the new rate au- 
thorization. He was accompanied on his 
inspection trip by Endsley Jones, state 
superintendent of the telephone company’s 
properties in Kansas. 

Shortly after the cutover, “open house” 
was held. All visitors calling at the tele- 
phone office on that day received a favor 
of some kind. There were good cigars 
for the men, flowers for the ladies and 
treats for the “kiddies.” The invitations 
were extended not only to the city sub- 
scribers, but to the general public in Ness 
City and its outlying vicinity. Rural sub- 
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scribers of the company were especially 
welcome, although there has been no 


change of equipment on rural lines, nor 


were telephone rates affécted outside of 
the city limits. 

The officers of the company and the men 
who are responsible for the excellent work 
and the fine service that Ness City is now 
enjoying are: H. J. Clark, vice-president 
and general manager; Endsley Jones, state 
superintendent; and Frank Kier, local 


manager. H. F. Rehg, director of public 


relations, and I. F. Krehbiel, assistant 


general manager of the Western Telephone | 


Corp. were present at the opening. 


Teletype Machine Adapted for Use 
on Radio Circuits. 


The teletype machine has been adapted | 


for long-distance radio and is now in use 


between San Francisco and the Hawaiian | 


Islands, according to W. A. Winterbottom 


vice-president of RCA Communications, | 


Inc. 
Up to this time teletype operation has 


been confined to wire line. After much | 


research and experimental work by engi- 
neers of the Radio Corp. of America, the 
present achievement has been attained, Mr. 
Winterbottom said. Tests are under way 
to immediately. extend the service from 
San Francisco to New York, and other 
links are to be established in the near 
future. 


Although teletype machines have been | 


utilized experimentally in radio for some 
time, extensive engineering work had to be 
carried out before the engineers were satis- 
fied with it as a medium for commercial 
messages. The radio obstacles were sur- 
mounted with the aid of a device called a 


“vacuum-tube impulse relay.” Transmis- | 


sion and reception at San Francisco and 
Hawaii is handled solely by the RCA or- 
ganization. 


Small Town Exchange Operated 
Under Scarlet Fever Quarantine. 
The local telephone exchange at Culbert- 

son, Neb., was operated recently for sev 
eral weeks under a quarantine by health 
officers. It is located in a house occupied 
by Minnie Sensel, chief operator, and an 
attack of scarlet fever, which fastened 
upon her daughter Doris, called for the 
quarantine. 

Long distance calls were made from tel- 
ephones located outside the exchange build- 
ing. The mother, besides caring for her 
daughter, operated the exchange on a 24- 
hour shift, doing all the work so that her 
assistant operator, outside the building. 
would not be exposed. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, December 5: Copper—Barely 
Steady ; electrolytic spot and future 51% 
3%c. Lead—Steady; spot New York, 3c: 
East St. Louis, 2.90c. Zinc—Dull: East St. 
Louis spot and future, 3.12c. Antimony- 
5.60¢. Quicksilver—$49/ 50. 
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There are 


MILLIONS of 
NATIONAL SPLICES 


on the 
Wire Highways 
Helping to Keep 


the Service 


Open 






National Double 
Tube Sleeve. Sizes 
17 B & 8 to 4/0 
B & S Strand. 





“If It’s a Splice— 
Make It a National” 


National Splicing Sleeves are not an ex- 
periment—they have been proven and 
tried in all quarters of the world where 
wires are in service. That they have 
made good in so many millions of in- 
stances is due to their practical usability 
and high quality construction. 





Never in the manufacture of National 
Sleeves has the stamp of inferiority of 


material or the evidence of hurried pro- 
duction been found. All National Sleeves 
are precision made, accurate to size from 
the best grade pure copper. And built 
into every National are the qualities that 
make for 100% service—Great tensile 
strength—Durability—Ease of Installation 
and High Conductivity. They’ll save you 
time and money. Get prices and samples 
today. 








THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Export Distributors—INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP.—New York 
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New Central Office in Vermillion, Ohio 


Lorain Telephone Co. Erects New Building in Vermillion, Ohio, and Installs 
New Switching Equipment With an Ultimate Capacity of 1,000 Lines— 
Features of Apparatus and Its Operation—Long Distance Service Facilities 


By G. A. Berting, 


Sales Engineer, North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio 


The new telephone central office of the 
Lorain Telephone Co. at Vermilion, Ohio, 
was completed and put 
October 24. 
Lake Erie 11 


into service on 
This exchange is situated on 


miles west of Lorain; the 


total exchange area extends considerably 














View of the New Exchange Building of 
Lorain Telephone Co. at Vermillion, Ohio. 


beyond the limits of the incorporated town, 
including an area of about 100 square 
miles. Vermilion is one of 
the this district which 
has experienced an extensive growth in re- 


The town of 
old settlements in 


cent years in cottages and summer resorts 
distributed along the shore of the lake and 
along the beautiful Vermilion river. 
The Co. is 
throughout the country as one of the pro- 
gressive and successful of the Independent 
operating organizations. 


Lorain Telephone known 


The company has 
been managed for nearly 30 years continu- 
ously by the brothers, A. V. and H. E. 
Hageman, whose consistent initiative, vision. 
and courage have kept the company 1 t 
only technically but financially in the fcre- 
front of the Independent units. The state 
Independent organization has for many 
vears resorted to their advice and aid. Her- 
man Hageman, manager of the Lorain 
company, is now president of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association. 

The Lorain company early entered upon 
a program of replacing its existing central 
office apparatus with automatic equipment. 
The equipping of the city of Lorain was 
begun in 1919 and has been carried for- 
ward consistently since that time, until in 
1932 all of the company’s exchanges except 
Vermilion and Avon were changed over, 


namely, four central offices in Lorain and 
offices in the towns Amherst and Bir- 
mingham. 

The exchange in Vermilion is housed in 
a new building shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, designed for and de- 
voted especially to automatic equipment. 
The exchange area includes about 600 sta- 
tions carried on a present line capacity of 
240 lines. The new central office appa- 
ratus is a 1,000-line North all-reiay dial 
automatic equipment of the most complete 
and up-to-date character. The line equip- 
ment of 300 lines, of which 240 are actually 
connected, is contained in standard 
units of uniform appearance. These units, 
closed, together with a main frame in the 
foreground are shown in an illustration. 
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The all-relay switching equipment has 
become familiar to Independent telephone 
men and need not be described. The power 
supply consists of a 100-ampere hour, 48- 
volt Exide storage battery, with a Fan- 
steel electrolytic rectifier, for charging it 
by ficating on a 110-volt, 60-cycle com- 
mercial current. 

The ringing current is supplied by one 
Leich Electric five-frequency harmonic 
converter, equipped with the North Elec- 
tric Co.’s by-pass self-starting equipment 
to avoid the continuous running of the pole 
changer and to permit its certain starting 
when required, and fitted with filters to 
avoid disturbances to radio distribution. 

The tones are generated by special North 
relays with modulated and with 
guarded contacts. The tone interruptions 
are produced by North timing relays.. The 
ringing interruptions are controlled by 
North pendulum relays. 


tone 


The same careful attention, which char- 
acterizes the central office equipment, has 
been given to reducing the maintenance to 
a minimum and the avoidance of interfer- 
ence with operation in the outside plant. 

The circuit design of the lines incor- 
porates a feature known as the “line leak- 
aze compensation,” which avoids interfer- 
ence with correct dialing by line leakages 
up to the point at which transmission is 
seriously impaired; and they are equipped 
also with a relay device known as the “line 
lock-out.” This, in case of a short-circuit 
on a line, automatically cuts out the line 
after a period of two minutes’ duration of 
short-circuit, timed also by a relay timing 
device, preserving the cut-out as long as 
the short-circuit exists, and restoring the 
line to service when the short-circuit ceases. 
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The long distance service is handled by 
the toll operators at Lorain, 11 trunks con- 
necting the all-relay switchboard with the 
manual toll switchboard at the Lorain office. 
Direct trunks also connect the all-relay 
switchboard with this company’s toll board 
at Amherst and with the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co.’s_ local switchboard at 
Huron, Ohio. The large number of long 
distance trunks required is due to the pro- 
portion of transient population in the sum- 
mer resort district of the area. 

As this exchange is located in close 
proximity to the great generating plant of 
the Ohio Power Co. at Avon, and the lines 
and trunks of the telephone company are 
located near the high-tension transmission 
lines of the power company, unusual re- 
quirements were set up to insure silence on 
the toll and trunk lines. 

All relay coils and other appliances con- 
nected in the circuit were carefully bal- 
anced, with the result that not only high 
telephonic efficiency is attained, but also 
complete silence on all the physical circuits 





Cabinets 
Switching Equipment and View of Main 


Containing North All-Relay 


Frame in Vermillion, Ohio, Exchange. 
and almost complete silence on the phan- 
toms. 

A requirement, especially emphasized, is 
the unusually large proportion of coin-box 
stations scattered among the cottages and 
resorts on the lake shore. These coin-box 
collections are handled through the Ver- 
milion exchange over the regular trunks 
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by the operators at the Lorain exchange. 
A pendulum relay in the Vermilion ex- 
change imposes on the trunk circuit a pul- 
which informs the operator that 
the calling station is a coin box and insures 
the proper attention. 


sating tone 


The central office is not provided with 
any spare parts for the all-relay switching 
or power equipment, since experience has 
indicated that parts are practically free 
from destruction in operation. 
There are no tools for cleaning, oiling or 
adjusting. 


wear or 


No provision is made for rou- 
tine testing at the central office, although a 
voltmeter test circuit equipment is furnished 
for measuring outside lines. No adjust- 
ments, alterations or repairs of any kind 
have been made from the time the equip- 
ment left the factory up to the present. 

All parts of the equipment except the 
protector frame were mounted permanently 
at the factory in their respective steel cabi- 
nets and were cabled in place. The lead 
cables between the units were connected at 
the factory and the exchange was operated 
as a complete working unit. 

As the Lorain officials wished to have a 
practical demonstration of the facility, ac- 
curacy and speed with which the all-relay 
type of equipment might be put in place, 
arrangements were made to have the inter- 
cabling of the switching units completed 
and tested at the factory. The cables were, 
therefore, connected and the exchange was 
tested as a whole at the factory, after which 
one end of each of the cables was discon- 
nected, tagged and coiled for reconnection 
in the exchange. 

The 


from 


units of equipment 
the factory by they were 
placed on the floor, the cables were con- 
nected in place and the single run of rou- 
tine tests for insuring freedom from fault 
or breakage was completed on the after- 
noon of the third day after shipment. An 
installer of the North company was pres- 
ent, but the work of erecting, connecting 
and testing the exchange was performed 
by the equipment men and installers of the 
Lorain Telephone Co., 


were shipped 


truck ; 


under the direction 
of Mr. Gilchrist, equipment superintendent, 
and his assistant, Mr. Murphy. 

At the conclusion of the installation work 
on Saturday night, report was made of the 
completion of the exchange to Messrs. 
Hageman. Contrary to the usual custom 
of cutting over, with plenty of time for 
taking care of unexpected defects and dif- 
ficulties, the cut-over was deferred until 
Monday morning when Messrs. A. V. and 
H. E. Hageman in their rather direct and 
challenging manner, stepped into the cffice 
and inquired: “Well, 

The reply was: 

“All right,” 
her over.” 


she, boys?” 
“She’s all right.” 


said Messrs. 


how is 


Hageman, “cut 

In two minutes the new equipment was 
cut over without any failures and operated, 
and it has continued to operate without any 
lailures to the present time. 


Please 


mention 


TELEPHONY 


National Industrial Standardization 
Work at Peak Activity. 

More organizations and more individuals 
are now engaged in the establishment of 
national technical standards for the me- 
chanical, electrical, automotive, mining and 
other American industries than at any 
other time since the beginning of national 
industrial standardization work in 1918, 
declared Bancroft Gherardi, vice-president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in his address as retiring president of 
the American Standards Association at the 
association’s annual meeting in New York 
City on November 30. 

Despite the depression and drastically 
reduced funds available for the work, 2,700 
scientists, engineers, industrialists, and gov- 
ernment experts representing 570 technical, 
trade and governmental bodies have been 
at work during 1932 on basic industrial 
standards, ranging all the way from the 
sizes of bolts and nuts and screws to the 
methods of handling explosives in coal 
mines, and from specifications for insulated 
wires to standards for the technical oper- 
ations of the motion picture industry. 

During the past year, 43 new national 
standards have been approved by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, and 32 new 
national standardization projects have been 
initiated. 

“One of 
our work,” 


notable achievements of 
Gherardi declared, “thas 


the 
Mr. 
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been the development of a form of co- 
operation between industry and the gov- 
ernment which has been extremely success- 
ful in practice and satisfactory to both 
industry and the government. 

“Under the auspices of the American 
Standards Association, the government de- 
partments have been represented on tech- 
nical committees in charge of standard- 
ization projects on an equal basis with all 
the other groups concerned, including pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers. By 
this arrangement it has been possible to take 
advantage of the technical skill available 
in many divisions of the government, while 
industry maintained an essential control 
over its own operation.” 


National Independent Convention 
to Be Held Next July in Chicago. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 6, the dates for the annual convention 
next year were set. 

The convention will be held July 11, 12, 
13 and 14 in the Tower room, Hotel Ste- 
Chicago. This will be during the 
Century of Progress, so telephone people 
will have opportunity to view this exposi- 
tion which is expected to rival the great 
World’s Fair of 1893. Convention sessions 
will be arranged by the United States as- 
sociation with that in view 
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RUBBER COVERED 
COPPERWELD +» BRONZE - COPPER 
DROP: INSIDE ano BRIDLE 


Trained over many years in the manufacture 
and development of telephone wires de- 
signed to successfully meet the most rigid re- 
quirements of the telephone industry. Used 
by leading telephone companies everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


e Whitney 


DISTRIBUTED IN U.S.A. BY 


E ‘LE CTREC-Co ME s MY 
S OFFICES aN 76. 6 cies Za 


froreicn DISTRIBUTORS /afernafional ‘Stamdand Electric Corporation 67 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

Mr. Blakeslee, in cross-examining Mr. 
Hughes, asked if economic conditions of 
the last three years had influenced the re- 
moval of telephones, and the witness testi- 
fied that in 1932 the depression “undoubt- 
edly” had caused subscribers to discontinue 
telephone service. He said he expected re- 

movals to continue through 1933. 

Before closing the hearing and setting 
January 1 as the last day for filing briefs, 
Milo R. Maltbie, chairman of the commis- 
sion, asked Mr. Blackman what the com- 
pany would consider a proper period for 
new rates to be in effect if the commission 
should fix new rates. Mr. Maltbie ex- 
plained that such a period might be one, 
two or three years. 

Mr. Blackman replied that his experi- 
ence had shown that when rates were 
found to be “too remunerative,” or were 
considered confiscatory, they were changed 
and that he would favor a short period— 
“the shorter the better.” 


Toll Earnings of Southwestern Bell 
Shown in Oklahoma Hearing. 
Long distance telephone properties of 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in Okla- 

homa showed an earning of 11.24 per cent 

last year, on the basis of the appraised 
valuation fixed by engineers of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, B. Rich- 
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ardson, telephone engineer, testified at the 
hearing on December 5 in Oklahoma City 
before the commission in its general rate 
investigation. 

Mr. Richardson based his earning figure 
on the engineering report of valuation and 
the book account of Paul Reed, auditor for 
the commission. 

His valuation and earning figures were 
disputed by the Southwestern Bell com- 
pany in its reports, and Claude Nowlin, 
attorney for the company, said its figures 
would show earnings of less than 2 per 
cent on the investments. 

With volumes of figures representing the 
company’s appraisal, said to have cost 
$250,000, introduced in evidence, the com- 
mission adjourned the hearing to some 
future date when the witnesses of the 
company will be cross-examined on the 
reports. 

It was pointed out that the earnings of 
last year have not held up, and toll re- 
ceipts have declined rapidly in the last year. 
Engineers for the commission pointed out 
that the figures would have shown basis 
for marked reductions in rates at the time 
they covered. 

Mr. Richardson fixed the replacement 
costs of long distance properties at $14,- 
834,051; working capital, $125,000; organ- 
ization expense, $100,000; and records, $25,- 
000, for a “present fair valuation” of $15,- 
084,051. 

Ed Dinwiddie, valuation engineer of the 
company, was placed on the stand to intro- 
duce the company’s valuation. The valua- 
tion of the company totals, $20,83,615, with 
intrastate properties at $12,680,218 and 
property in interstate toll use valued at 
$7,043,397. 

In fixing the earning on the basis of 
the corporation commission’s appraisal and 
its auditor’s report, Mr. Richardson placed 
the earnings on investments in intrastate 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 19. 

Yes. 

2. If you receive a report of “BY” from 
a ringdown tributary operator, say, 
“Right” give the report to the calling 
party if he is holding the line, again 
reach the TTC operator and say, 
“(name of your office), (called place) 
(called number) BY. I will hold this 
circuit.” 

3. This question is answered in the intro- 
duction to the questions and answers. 

4. The operator closes her key and pro- 

ceeds with other work. If splitting 

keys are provided, split the cords in 
the direction to talk on the trunk cord. 

As soon as the calling party speaks to 

and receives a response of any nature 

from the called party or as soon as the 

called party speaks to and receives a 

response of any nature from the calling 

party. 
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toll properties at. 14.74 per cent, without 
figuring depreciation. Deducting 3.5 per 
cent for depreciation, gave a total earning 
of 11.24 per cent. He said the same figure 
should apply to properties in interstate 
long distance toll use. 

It was explained that the commission will 
fix the just percentage of earnings on the 
investment. Mr. Richardson said such rate 
might run from 6 to 8 per cent. 

However, the commission has struck a 
maze of complications in that toll receipts 
are lower this year. Added to that is the 
contention of the company that its property 
valuation is much higher. 

Exchange properties, or local telephone 
companies have not been considered in the 
hearing. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 


November 23: R. W. Barnett, operating 
as the Lancha Plana Telephone Co., au- 
thorized to sell telephone service to Henry 
C. Kreth. The company operates between 
Ione and Wallace, in Amador and Cala- 
veras counties. 


INDIANA. 


December 2: Petition of the Linton Tele- 
phone Co., of Linton, to discontinue service 
granted. The company was organized in 
1910 and incorporated in 1919. Since 1922 
no profits have been made and the last 
three years have showed a decided deficit. 


KANSAS. 


December 13: Hearing in Lindsborg on 
complaint of certain subscribers in the city 
of Lindsborg vs. The United Telephone Co. 

December 13: Hearing in Hutchinson 
on investigation of the rates, joint rates, 
tolls, charges, classifications, regulations, 
practices, acts and service of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. engaged in the 
transmission of messages, sale or rendering 
of telephone service for hire to all classes 
and kinds of customers and_ subscribers 
for any and all purposes, including any and 
all things and matters relative thereto in 
the state of Kansas; this being investiga- 
tion of the Hutchinson exchange, part “C.” 

December 14: Hearing in Durham on 
complaint of certain subscribers in the city 
of Durham vs. The American Telephone 
Co. 


December 15: Hearing in Westmoreland 
on complaint of certain subscribers in the 
city of Westmoreland vs. The American 
Telephone Co. 


December 21: Hearing in Richmond on 
complaint of certain subscribers in the city 
of Richmond vs. The Richmond Telephone 
Co. 


December 22: Hearing in Independence 
on complaint of certain subscribers against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

December 22: Hearing in LaFontaine 
on complaint of certain subscribers of La- 
Fontaine vs. The Kansas Home Telephone 
Co. 

December 29: Hearing in Russell on 
complaint of the telephone subscribers of 
Russell vs. The American Telephone Co. 


LoulISsIANA. 
November 18: Hearing at Shreveport 
on rates of Southern Bell Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. in northern Louisiana post- 
poned. Commissioner Dudley J. LeBlanc, 
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a complaint against the Bell Telephone Co. 


























er vember 18, said that postponement of the company. of Pennsylvania charging his telephone had 
1g rate hearing was necessitated because Com- New York. been taken out because he refused to pay 
re missioner Harvey G. Fields “refused to November 30: Approval given transfer an advertising bill. “I put an ad in the 
be present at the hearing or made it his of physical telephone property of the Salis- classified section of the telephone book, but 
we business not to be there.” -: . bury Center Telephone Co., Inc., Salisbury they put the wrong number in it and I 
He also said that Commissioner Fields Center, to New York Telephone Co. The refused to pay the bill,” he stated in his 
ill had declared that a hearing on the matter company serves about 86 subscribers over complaint. “Then, although I had paid for 
he by one commissioner would be illegal. 40 miles of pole line, and the New York tthe rental of the telephone the company 
, MINNESOTA Telephone Co. is to purchase the property took it out.” 
” December 12: Continued hearing in St. for $5,000 plus the value of net additions, SouTH CAROLINA. 
Paul from December 1 on investigation of if any, made between September 24, 1933, November 23: In an effort to regain and 
a the rates of the Tri-State Telephone & and the date of transfer of title. The order dq telephone subscribers, the Southeastern 
ats Telegraph Co. was adopted by the commission by a three Telephone Co. of America given permis- 
he MissovurI. to two vote, Commissioners Van Namee ion to discontinue its service connection 
a November 22: In regard to the com- and Lunn voting against it. charges in this state for 60 days. The 
. plaint of the city of Salem against rates of _ December 3: The Red Hook Telephone charges, $3 for the installation of tele- 
the United Telephone Co., commission or- Co. filed a schedule of reduced telephone phones, were removed from the company’s 
me dered an appraisal and audit. rates for individual and four-party residen- area of operation about Cameron, Fairfax, 
‘he November 30: Approval granted joint tial service in Rhinebeck, Eighmyville, En- North, St. Matthews, Springfield and 
application of C. E. Smith to sell and S. B. _ terprise, Rhinecliff and Wurtenburgh. ._ Wagener. 
Cropper to purchase the Lock Springs Tele- Ry 8: ee bie en of C. WISCONSIN. 
phone Co. located at Lock Springs. ‘A. Goodenow to transter his telephone sys- scember 6: . 4 ¢ 
December l Approval granted joint im to GS. Holmes and fora certincate of wecembet 6: Hearing on petition of the 
gs application of the Citizens Public Service Public convenience and necessity author- J; oF ane ee ene lee order assessing 
Co. of Missouri to sell and Mr. and Mrs. izing construction by Mr. Holmes of a tele- the commas Ser the Goat of Gis queeent 
W. P. Cox to purchase the telephone ex- _ * m & portion of the town of ‘slagieeme rate inquiry. The company ‘has 
= change at Hale and for a certificate of con- a a oo announced its intention of contesting any 
& venience and necessity for Mr. and Mrs. Ouro. assessment in the courts 
au- ; h ty December 12: R ti f hearing "ie on. t ; 
wal Cox to operate the property. ecember 12: esumption of hearing December 7: Hearing in Madison, post- 
ae NEBRASKA, on statewide investigation of Ohio Bell poned from November 25, on application 
ia. November 29: Application filed by a Telephone Co. The commission in setting of the Commonwealth Telephone Co. ask- 
group of farm line companies served by the week beginning on this date for the ing for authority to increase its rates at 
the Eustis Telephone Exchange Corp. ask- further hearing, expressed the hope that the Chilton éxchange. 
ing that the commission order a reduction this will be the final session of the case. The original application for the rate in- 
ele- in switching rates from $5.60 to $4.00 per OKLAHOMA. crease was filed by the Commonwealth com- 
vice year, payable quarterly in advance, based December 7: Hearing on application of pany on January 28, 1932. On November 2, 
in upon lessened ability of farmers to pay the town of Meeker for a reduction in the applicant asked for permission to place 
922 rates now quoted. rates of the Southwest Telephone Co. in effect part of the proposed schedule of 
last _December 12: Hearing on the applica- ’ PENNSYLVANIA, rates, namely the rates for urban residence 
cit. tion of the Bertrand Telephone Co. to issue November 23: Paul Di Domenico, 828 service, in connection with the installation 
$25,000 of stock in connection with its re- Reed St., Philadelphia, a contractor, filed of a new common battery system. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed with the secretary 
of state by the Owensville Telephone Corp., 
of Owensville, formed to operate a tele- 
phone exchange in that city. The corpora- 
tion has an initial capital stock of 24 shares 
having a declared par value of $100 each 
and the first board of directors is composed 
of Frank Strehl, Ford Garrett, Robert A. 
Maxam, John W. Harmon and Maurice 
B. Miller. 

Construction. 

DariLincton, Wrs.—Construction work 
was started recently involving the reloca- 
tion of portions of the Darlington-Platte- 
ville long distance line between Belmont 
and Platteville, Manager Eugene Schultheis 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. announced 
the middle of last month. The relocation 
work is required because of the widening 
of U. S. highway, No. 118, near these 
points. An expenditure in excess of $10,000 
is involved. The project is expected to 
be completed this month. 

KAuKAUNA, Wis.—Officials of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. are considering an 
improvement program for Kaukauna that 
will include removal of the company lines 
on Wisconsin Avenue in the business dis- 
trict. Work on the improvement program 
is expected to start about January 1. 

Supertor, Wis.—Relocation of the Su- 
perior-Cumberland long distance line of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. was completed 
last month, M. M. Calhoun, manager, re- 
cently announced. 

Relocation of the outside plant of the 
company at Solon Springs because of the 
improvement work in progress on U. S. 
highway No. 53, made the relocation of the 
line necessary, he said. 

The project was completed at a cost of 
$18,000. Work involved the placing of 300 
poles and stringing 50 miles of wire, with 
30 miles of the wire transferred from the 
old to the new pole line. 


Financial. 

SAN Francisco, CAt.—The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividends on common and 
preferred stocks. The common stock divi- 
dend of $1.75 a share will be paid December 
31 to stockholders of record December 20. 
and the preferred dividend of $1.50 is due 
January 16 on records of December 31. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Dividend of $2.00 per 
share was declared at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company on November 23, payable 
December 31 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 30, 1932. 

Boston, Mass. — The New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of $2 a share, 
payable on December 31 to stockholders 
of record December 10. 
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Hettincer, N. D.—Back dues of their 
members amounting to $1,140 were cancelled 
by the Hettinger-Lodgepole Telephone Co. 
at its annual meeting here. Inaugurating 
a. new policy wherein all fees must be paid 
in advance, the stockholders asked that all 
the members of the cooperative organiza- 
tion pay advance fees before January 1 
when the new ruling goes into effect. 

Miscellaneous. 

Guyton, Ga.—James F. Brady of Lenox, 
Ga., has assumed the management of the 
exchanges in Guyton and Pineora. As these 
exchanges are less than three miles apart. 
Mr. Brady plans to cut the Pineora ex- 
change into Guyton. He is in the market 
for used insulators, through bolts, braces, 
toe and heel bolts for a 10-pin two-arm 
route. 

Et Paso, Itt.—Dr. R. E. Gordon, man- 
ager, El Paso Telephone Co., was absent 
from the Illinois conventicn this year for 
the first time in 17 years. Dr. Gordon. ac- 
companied by his wife, was driving from 
El Paso to Peoria on Wednesday morning. 
November 16, and when near Washington 
was forced from the icy pavement to avoid 
a collision. Dr. Gordon was severely 
bruised but is making gradual improvement. 
He expresses more regret for breaking his 
long-continued record of attendance than 
for his injuries. Mrs. Gordon was shaken 
up but not seriously injured. The El Paso 
exchange was well represented at the IIli- 
nois convention by five employes. 

Brazi_, INp.—Theodore W. Englehart. 
70 years old, one of the founders and own- 
ers of the Citizens Telephone Co., died 
recently at his home here. His widow, two 
sons and three daughters survive. He was 
prominent in civic and fraternal circles and 
served as a member of the city board oi 
education four years. 

STEWARTSVILLE, INp.—William E. Wil- 
liams, 72 years of age, manager of the 
Stewartsville Mutual Telephone Co., died 
at 1:30 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 15, at his home in Stewartsville after 
a brief illness, which followed failing 
health for several years. He had been a 
resident of northern Posey county the 
greater part of his life. 

OwENSVILLE, INp.—The property of the 
Owensville Telephone Co. was sold at the 
courthouse in Princeton on November 23 
by the receiver, John T. Embree, of Owens- 
ville, to John Harmen of Princeton on his 
bid of $1,101. 

Mr. Harmon is understood to have bid 
in the property for a group of Princeton 
men who will incorporate later. The com- 
pany operates about 475 telephones. 

Pomeroy, Outo.—The Ohio Standard 
Telephone Co. has been named defendant 
in a $25,000 damage suit filed here by 
Charles F. Davis, proprietor of a brokerage 
firm. who alleges the company refused to 
give him service. Mr. Davis alleges the 
action ruined and forced him out of busi- 
ness. 

TerrA Hitt, Pa.—David Artz, 70 years 
old, retired tobacco dealer and secretary 
of the board of directors of the Denver & 
Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Ephrata for the past 21 years, died in the 
Homeopathic Hospital, Reading, Friday 
afternoon, October 28, from injuries re- 
ceived when he was struck by an auto- 
mob‘le. while crossing a street in that city. 
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